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The Speaking Christ 
in His Royal Office" 


By Lic. THEOL. GOTTFRIED VOIGT 





NE might argue as to whether the doctrine of the threefold 
office of Christ is really usable for a comprehensive descrip- 
tion of the work of Christ. There are expositions of Chris- 

tian doctrine enough which do not follow this pattern at all. There 
are those who fear that this pattern may do violence to the content: 
the fullness of the Biblical proclamation concerning the office and 
the work of Christ may be lost if one seeks to reduce or confine the 
Biblical titles of honor applied to Christ and the Biblical designa- 
tions of His office to the triplex munus. Among them is Werner 
Elert,’ who is intent upon letting the Biblical proclamation speak 
in all its multiplicity. We follow Elert in his enumeration: Christ 
is, to be sure, called Prophet, but more often it is Master or Teacher; 
He is called Shepherd or Chief Shepherd, Lord, but also Apostle 
(Hebr. 3:1), Advocate with the Father (1 John 2:1), Prince 
(Acts 5:31; Hebr. 2:10), Savior (John 4:42; 2 Tim. 1:10), and 
often Redeemer (Rom. 3:24), Liberator (Gal. 5:1), Peacemaker 
(Rom. 5:1); and He is the Second Adam (Rom. 5:12 ff.; 1 Cor. 
15:20). Can we possibly distribute all these predicates among the 
three munera? If it is possible at all, Elert urges, it is possible only 
by a process of forcing and trimming— one may be reminded of 
the dancing shoes in the story of Cinderella—or by a process of 





* This essay was presented at the Free Conference of American and European 
Theologians at Berlin-Spandau last summer. The general topic of the six-day 
conference was: “The Living Word of Christ and the Response of the Congre- 
gation.” One day was devoted to the significance of Christ’s threefold office in 
His relation to His Church. Cp. this journal, July, 1951, p.515. Prof. Martin 
H. Franzmann has translated this essay for our journal. 
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reinterpretation which robs the passages of their individual color 
and flavor. 

One point in Elert’s criticism interests us particularly in connec- 
tion with our topic; Elert contends that the doctrine of the triplex 
munus is a “classic example of unevangelical thinking” in that we 
approach the Person and the work of Christ from the Old Testa- 
ment and understand Him in that light, instead of interpreting the 
prophecies by their fulfillment. It might, then, appear (we are 
pointing the thought specifically toward our topic) that there had 
been from of old a sharply defined, ready-made Royal Office, upon 
which Christ entered, so that a vacant office is “filled” by the Person 
of Christ. The very formulation of our topic should make clear 
that shat can mot be what we mean. 

If we ignore Elert’s warning, we run the risk of getting onto a 
wrong track. And yet we speak of the Royal Office of Christ. Not 
only because the topic assigned us demands it— one might justifi- 
ably do what Rousseau did in his prize essay, treat the topic by 
showing that the topic is wrongly formulated to begin with. We 
speak of the Royal Office of Christ because central utterances of 
Scripture force us to speak thus. “Christ” — that is in itself a royal 
title. The theologian’s task consists in properly interpreting and 
defining what is said of Christ’s kingship. I shall attempt to do 
that by taking a passage of Scripture for my motto, as it were; its 
content shall then be systematically developed (although we lay 
no claim to producing an exegesis after che manner of the schools). 

Pilate therefore said unto Him: Art Thou a King, then? Jesus 
answered: Thou sayest that I am a King. To this end was I born, 
and for this cause came I into the world, that I should bear witness 
unto the truth. Everyone that is of the truth heareth My voice. 

John 18:37. 

It seems to me that my task is (1) to make clear in what sense 
the Bible speaks of the Royal Office of Christ and then (2) to in- 
quire, in view of the general topic of our meeting, how the king- 
ship of Christ is actualized just in His words. 


I 
Pilate asks: “Art thou a King, then?”? Pilate cannot recognize 
the king in this accused man; there is in Him none of the qualities 
that Pilate has known or observed in kings. Everyone that sees 
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Christ before him must feel as Pilate did. All appearance is against 
the charge; Jesus is not pretender to a throne; He is no revolutionary 
either who allows His followers to exalt Him to a throne (John 
6:15). He does not allow His servants to fight for Him (John 18: 
36). To a Roman’s eyes this “King” has no dangerous look. And 
if Christ nevertheless confesses to being a king, that can only mean 
that He is King after a manner wholly new. For it is not only 
Pilate, the representative of the Roman Imperium, who sees nothing 
royal in Christ. The Jews were offended at Christ just because he 
did not fit their conceptions of royal power and majesty. In the 
Person and work of Christ the Old Testament predictions concern- 
ing the coming King are both fulfilled and shattered (zugleich 
erjuellt und zersprengt). When Wilhelm Vischer* says that the 
Old Testament tells us what the Christ is, while the New Testament 
tells us who He is, he is emphasizing only one aspect of the matter; 
he is overlooking the fact that along with the continuity between 
prophecy and fulfillment there becomes apparent also a discon- 
tinuity, a discontinuity which, in view of the unique and incom- 
parable character of what took place when Christ came, ought 
not surprise us. An illustration: one might think of the fulfillment 
of the Old Testament expectation of a king as taking place in the 
royal palace, at the “right hand” of God, on the Temple hill; it is 
characteristic and significant that Jesus is the awaited King and 
yet does mot enter into this house that is, so to speak, ready for 
Him. An astronomer can calculate an eclipse of the moon far in 
advance and can in advance describe it in all its details, as if it were 
already before his eyes; the way and manner of Christ’s kingship 
cannot be so predicted on the basis of Old Testament prophecy. 
Ought we not, then, in order to avoid falling prey to false con- 
ceptions, ignore the prophecies entirely and look only at the fulfill- 
ment? Ought we not avoid the misleading concept of “kingship” 
at the outset? In that case we could not speak of Christ’s work at all. 
What Christ was and did has no analogy in experience. All our 
descriptions of Him, however, can only take analogy as their point 
of departure (unless, of course, we confine ourselves to the via 
negationis). There is no formula, no concept, that perfectly fits 
the fact. We must therefore in any case say both: “fulfilled” and 
“shattered.” 
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We shall attempt to make this clear by a discussion of a number 
of key concepts that are used to express the kingship of Christ. The 
Bible speaks of the Kingdom of God, of God’s “royal reign.” We 
are here dealing, no doubt, with one of the key concepts of the 
New Testament proclamation. Now, even Judaism was already 
living in expectation of the malkuth Jahwe. ‘Two chief lines are 
traceable in this expectation of the Kingdom of God: one was the 
hope of a cosmic catastrophe in which God would take up His 
power and reign. Thus the Enthronement Psalms sing of it (Psalms 
47; 93; 97; Is.52:7). It is thus that the prophecy of Deutero- 
Isaiah pictures it in that Prophet’s first, eschatological period;* God 
Himself will enter His holy city at the head of His people. — But 
there is also another conception of the Kingdom of God. Judaism 
spoke of the possibility and the necessity of “taking upon oneself” 
the Kingdom of God. This is done by subjecting onself to the Law 
of God. According to Rabbinical teaching, this meant human per- 
formance, a “making good” on the part of man; all depended upon 
what man did: If a single Sabbath is perfectly kept, the Kingdom 
of God is come! But until that day comes, it is the business of 
each individual to take upon his shoulders the “yoke” of the King- 
dom.— Jesus takes up both conceptions. He can use them. For 
in both cases the Kingdom of God is the domain in which God’s 
will is done. God is once more acknowledged Lord, the King, God 
Himself! What is new in the proclamation of Jesus is this: In His 
own Person, in Jesus, the Kingdom of God is come. He is, as 
Origen has strikingly put it, the “Autobasileia.” Where men be- 
lieve on Him, there the prince of this world is stripped of his 
power. He is still there, but he can do nothing; the “handwrit- 
ing . . . that was against us” has been nailed to the Cross, and our 
oppressors, the invisible powers, are made a show of openly in 
the triumphal procession of God (Col. 2:14f.). Thus God “hath 
delivered us from the power of darkness and hath translated us 
into the kingdom of his dear Son” (Col. 1:13). Let us not overlook 
this: by the Cross, Christ became our Lord. Strange, the way in 
which God’s royal reign is realized! 

A second line of royal expectation runs through the Bible, a 
line not immediately reconcilable with the first: the Messianic hope. 
We are speaking of the Messianic hope of the Old Testament, as 
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the Old Testament itself understands it. And here we must note: 
the expected King, the Anointed One, is in this case not God 
Himself but One who bears a mandate from God. The Messiah 
isa man! The Psalms of the King are to be so understood (2; 21; 
45; 72; 110); the person dealt with in them is in the first instance 
always the ruling king of Jerusalem. He is by descent a Davidid, 
and He is from the moment that He ascends His throne the beloved 
Son of God (Ps.2:7). We shall do well not to hide from our- 
selves the historical sense of these Messianic passages. For only so 
shall we be in a position to understand the significance of the fact 
that, as time goes on, it is no longer any particular king of the 
dynasty that is thought of; rather he king is the object of hope and 
expectation. We see how within the Old Testament itself the polit- 
ically-colored Messianic hope is being shattered — not shattered by 
blows from without but broken from within, as a bud breaks open: 
what is promised to David is something that can be said of no 
regime that lives by political forces only, namely, the eternal con- 
tinuance of his seed (2 Sam. 7:13, 16). But this Messianic analogy 
is even more radically transmuted when Christ comes. In Him 
there remains no vestige of the political. His opponents were still 
of the opinion that He would either have to conceive of His office 
as a political one and become a Messianic revolutionary or give up 
His Messianic claim altogether. (This alternative obviously is the 
background to the question of Matt.22:17.) Jesus’ answer consti- 
tutes His renunciation of political Messianism and is at the same 
time the proclamation of God’s claim to that royal dominion which 
it is the office of Jesus to realize or actualize. And so there is justi- 
fication for the question: “Art Thou He that should come?” (Matt. 
11:3.) The Baptist in his question has used the esoteric name for 
the expected Messiah. Jesus’ answer is veiled, but it is yes. How 
great the disparity between the expectation and the fulfillment! We 
shall do well not to conceal from ourselves the fact that the original 
conception of the Messiah was wholly political; only then do we 
understand how Christ is the telos—end and fulfillment! — of 
political Messianism. 


Kyrios, another of the titles of honor of Christ, is less fruitful for 


our investigation. Here three lines converge. Kyrios is, first and 
foremost (following the usage of the LXX), simply the translation 
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of the name Jahwe; the Old Testament statements regarding God 
are simply transferred to Christ, for in the man Jesus the whole 
fullness of the Godhead dwells bodily. Secondly, the title yrios 
is derived from the many religions of the Hellenistic world: the 
gods of pagan cults were called kyrios. Christ belongs in the place 
which the pagans have given to their gods; He in all that He does 
fulfills and surpasses all pagan longing and all pagan hopes. And 
a third line of derivation can be traced: the imperial cult. What 
the emperor arrogates to Himself belongs to Christ as of right: He 
is the Lord of Lords, the King of Kings. In this last sense, then, 
in clear and conscious antithesis to the arrogated divinity of the 
emperor, Christ is confessed as God and King. 

The title Shepherd, furthermore, points to the kingship of Jesus. 
Here again it is true: the Old Testament idea is both fulfilled and 
shattered. One must see that both are true. It would seem that 
Elert has seen only the latter aspect of the matter:° “What gives us 
the right,” he asks, “to understand the titles ‘Chief Shepherd’ 
(1 Peter 5:4) or ‘the great Shepherd of the sheep’ (Hebr. 13:20) 
as descriptive of His ‘royal office’? ... What He Himself intended 
has nothing to do with the functions of a King.” We ought not to 
forget: the word ra’ah means, among other things, to shepherd the 
people (e.g. 2 Sam.5:2; 7:7; Jer. 23:2 ff; Ps.78:71), and the 
word is applied to God in the same sense (Psalm 23). “The office 
of shepherd as a figure for royal dominion is widespread through- 
out the Near East and is applied, often in stereotyped forms, to 
both gods and kings.”® It seems to me that this designation of 
royalty is especially adapted to the munus regium of Christ, because 
it emphasized that aspect of royal dominion with which His office is 
most closely concerned. Even so it must needs be radically trans- 
formed, like the rest of the old conceptions. In so far Elert is right. 
What John 10:1ff. says of Jesus’ shepherd’s office is just as new 
and unheard-of as what is said in John 13:1 ff. concerning a lord- 
ship which consists entirely in serving. 

We shall discuss one more title of office; again our investigation 
leads us in the same direction and to a similar goal. Jesus calls 
Himself Son of Man. Here again royal dignity is thought of. In 
Daniel 7 the appearance of the Son of Man concludes and puts an 
end to the series of world empires. The Ancient of Days gives 
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Him “dominion and glory and a kingdom, that all people, nations 
and languages should serve Him. His dominion is an everlasting 
dominion, which shall not pass away, and his kingdom that which 
shall not be destroyed.” (Dan. 7:14.) — But at the same time this 
self-designation expresses all the lowliness and humility of Christ: 
He is only a son of man in the sense of Ps. 8:4. Until His return 
amid the clouds of heaven, His kingdom will be a kingdom con- 
cealed in weakness. 

Breaking off the discussion of Jesus’ titles of royal dignity, we 
hear the clear testimony of the New Testament: “The Lord God 
shall give unto Him the throne of His father David, and He shall 
reign over the house of Jacob forever; and of His kingdom there 
shall be no end” (Luke 1:32-33). Ephesians gives the xingship of 
Jesus universal dimensions (1:20 ff.): God has set Christ “at His 
own right hand in heavenly places, far above all principality, and 
power, and might, and dominion, and every name that is named, 
not only in this world, but also in that which is to come, and hath 
put all things under His feet.” We now understand Jesus’ answer 
before Pilate: “Thou sayest that I am a king.” We do not forget 
that “King” has acquired a new content through Christ, that His 
work dare not be interpreted according to current conceptions of 
what constitutes a king; rather the inverse is true: “King” is to be 
interpreted by, its sense is determined by, what happened when 
Christ came. Is not this an unallowable procedure, to take the 
ancient prophecies, hopes, and ideas and thus invert and transform 
them? Is it right to speak of kingship when one knows very well 
that one is using the word in a sense completely different from 
that intended by all previous users of the word? I do not so view 
the matter. Rather, the case of “King” is exactly like that of 
“Father.” Is it merely the language of comparison (and therefore 
limping language) when we call God “Father”? Ought we not 
constantly remind ourselves that we can call God “Father” only in 
a transferred sense? Exactly the reverse is true. “All the dignity of 
the idea of fatherhood derives from God” (Eph. 3:15). In the full 
sense God is the Father, and all human fathers are “fathers” only 
in a derived sense; they have a borrowed fatherhood. Not the re- 
verse! It can hardly be accidental that we must argue along exactly 
the same lines in regard to royal dignity; here again we have to do 
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with the dignity of government in the sense of the Fourth Com- 
mandment. “King” in the full sense can be said only of God, and 
every earthly king is king only in so far as God’s peculiar dignity 
is bestowed upon him. This is, at any rate, the view that the Bible 
takes. In Israel no one but God was originally king. When the 
people want to wrest a king from Him, God expresses the thought 
in unmistakable terms: “They have . . . rejected Me, that I should 
not reign over them” (1 Sam.8:7). The fact that the king of 
Israel nevertheless is the “anointed” of the Lord (1 Sam. 10:1) 
does not cancel out the first fact. Human kingship is, then, only 
the image of God's kingship. When we say we are speaking of 
kingship in a transferred sense, that does not hold for the kingship 
of Christ, but only for whatever else is called or claims to be 
kingship. But when Christ becomes King, He is restoring the king- 
ship of God. 

At this point we ought not to pass over in silence the question: 
Wherein does the kingship of Christ differ from that of all earthly- 
human lords? All worldly government rules by law and by com- 
pulsion; Christ’s kingship consists in His devoting Himself in love 
to service and to sacrifice. Law and Gospel — here again they are 
the key to an understanding of the facts. In the kingdom of Christ 
things are not as they are in the domain of earthly princes and 
overlords (Matt. 20:25 ff.). The Law is not God’s first word; it 
“entered” (Rom. 5:20); it does not, therefore, have the last word 
either. This is in substantiation of the previous assertion, when we 
maintained that Christ’s being the end of the Law is the exact and 
direct application of the Law. 

In employing the formula “fulfilled and at the same time shat- 
tered” we have not yet said everything. There is yet another reason 
why the Lord, in fulfilling Old Testament prophecies, at the same 
time transforms them and gives them another sense: He is taking 
up different, originally unconnected features or strands of Old Testa- 
ment expectation and is combining them into a higher unity. The 
best-known example is the way in which He claims Isaiah 53 for 
Himself and His work, how He combines this thread and inter- 
twines it with other threads of the prophetic proclamation. In Jesus 
Christ the various lines of Messianic expectation converge. Whoever 
is too quick about systematizing the utterances of the Old Testa- 
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ment, whoever does not give the “manifold and multiform” of 
Heb. 1:1 its due weight and instead puts all the utterances of 
Scripture on one plane, as it were, is obstructing his own way to 
an understanding and appreciation of the fact that in Christ, and 
only in Christ, a/) lines converge, that Christ is the Fulfiller of all 
hopes and longings, the Deliverer from all evil. 


II 


We have said that Christ in His work has shattered all previous 
conceptions of the office of a king and the office of the Messiah. 
We have in the main confined ourselves to showing how Christ's 
kingship is mot to be understood. We must now emphasize the 
positive side more strongly. Our topic suggests that we approach 
and seek to understand the kingship of Christ by way of the 
theology of the Word. What says Christ? “To this end was 
I born, and for this cause came I into the world, that I should 
bear witness unto the truth. Everyone that is of the truth heareth 
My voice.” (John 18:37.) A speaking king! Perhaps that does 
not strike as so very strange in our century, when statesmen speak 
so much and make use of the word in all manner of forms in their 
activities. A superficial observer might opine that in our time the 
center of gravity in all political action is coming to lie more and 
more in the power of the word that moves the masses. But the 
speaking Christ is no propagandist. And, conversely, the growing 
importance of propaganda ought not blind us to the fact that 
propaganda cannot replace the exercise of power in a state; that 
propaganda is in itself a way of exercising power. But Jesus the 
King makes no use of power in that sense. In establishing His king- 
dom He uses the Word exclusively. Luther is right in his assertion: 
“Tota vita et substantia ecclesiae est in verbo Dei.”* For it is thus 
that Christ works on us. His lordship, His kingship, is actualized 
in the Word and in no other way. Christ saw Himself confronted 
by the question whether He might not wish, after all, to make good 
His kingship in some other way. But that was Satan’s threefold 
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proposal: Make bread of stones! A very promising way certainly. 
And perhaps a not inconsiderable contribution to the solution of 
social problems, too. Panem! was the cry of the Roman people. 


Cércenses! — Satan tempts Him to that also. Use God’s miraculous 
power for a mad spectacle: the breakneck plunge from the pin- 
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nacle of the Temple would not have hurt Him. And people would 
have flocked round Him in a trice. May we use the word imperium 
to designate the third temptation? All the kingdoms of the world 
and the glory of them at the price of an obeisance! Christ could 
have established an imperialistic kingship. But He did not let His 
servants fight for Him (John 18:36). And He eschewed the help 
of the twelve legions of angels (Matt. 26:53). Instead He goes 
the way of renunciation: He calls men into His kingdom by 
word. He actualizes His kingship by testifying to the truth. 

He works by the Word. Here again we are at the crossroads. 
One might think that He rules by a word that demands, by Law. 
Does not kingship mean that the demanding will of the ruler is 
done? Can one conceive of His government as anything but the 
activity of a legislator, a new Moses? But we must say no to this. 
The Word of Jesus is essentially not Law, but Gospel. Certainly 
Jesus proclaimed the Law, too, with an inexorableness and a con- 
sistency equaled by no other preacher of the Law. He confronts us 
with God’s demanding will as with a steep that takes our breath 
away. He must do so. For His work is not to relativize or to annul 
the will of God, as if God were renouncing His right to lordship 
Over man or were giving up His claim to obedience. What God 
demands is recognized. What the Law demands remains in force 
(Matt. 5:17 ff.). But at the same time Christ proclaims the Law 
in order to reduce it to an absurdity as a way of salvation. For 
that is the inevitable experience that comes to everyone in the 
domain of the Law: the Law’s demands do not produce obedience, 
and so God’s kingship is not actualized thereby. At best, man with 
his natural powers fulfills the will of God only “etlichermaszen,” 
“utcunque.”® For the rest the Law only intensifies the impulse to 
rebellion. It is clear even from here that all human governance 
is but a weak and insufficient image of the kingship of God, which, 
when it “comes,” is actualized, as we may now add, in a totally new 
way. In what way? We say Gospel, Good News. Which means, 
to formulate it in the light of our topic, that the will of the King 
is realized by the fact that the King Himself performs that will, 
that this will of the King is done wpon us or to us and therefore 
finally is done im and through us. 


Let us look at it from another point of view. The kingship of 
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Christ does not, as long as history continues, annul earthly kingship. 
Hence the existence of the two realms, side by side and interlocked. 
Christ’s kingdom is not a kingdom of this world; Christ the King 
rules by speaking to His people. If this King were to use political 
means and political power, then His kingdom would conflict with 
the kingdoms of this world. But that He does not, and therefore 
His kingdom and the external order of this world are sundered 
from one another as the heaven is sundered from the earth. That 
does not by any means signify that He has abandoned this world 
or surrendered it, so that it becomes a domain in which God’s will 
has nothing to say. There is no domain wherein God is not! Both 
domains, that at the left hand and that at the right hand of God, 
are God’s domains. We recognize also the element of truth in 
Barth’s doctrine of orders,’° when Barth says that the order of this 
world “does not lie outside the circle of Jesus Christ’s dominion.” 
Since the Triune God is Lord in both realms, the regnum potentiae, 
too, belongs to Christ. All power in heaven and in earth is given 
unto Him, and nothing can exempt itself from this power; the 
only question is: In how far does He make use of it? Karl Heim ™ 
employs a figure from the physical world to interpret these facts. 
The power of Christ is potential energy: the mass of snow still 
clings firmly to the steep slope and has not yet become an avalanche; 
the power latent in it has not yet been actualized. In any case we 
are here dealing with the Deus absconditus; the regnum potentiae 
is not accessible to our knowing. The fact remains: Christ is at 
work in the domain at the left hand of God, too. But with that 
we have not yet touched on what Luther is intent upon in his 
doctrine of the two realms. The distinction here made is not be- 
tween a realm subject to God and a realm that is independent of 
Him; we are here dealing with a twofold relationship on the part 
of the one God to the world. The realms are divided accordingly 
as they are ruled by the Law or by the Gospel. At this point we 
cannot follow Barth in his Christengemeinde und Buergergemeinde: 
the distinction between Law and Gospel, upon which, on our under- 
standing of the case, everything depends here, does not even occur 
in that writing, at least not expressis verbis. The regnum Christi, 
since it is actualized in the Word, is sub cruce tectum. Which means 
that it exists in secret. It does not come by observation, so that 
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one would need only to look toward it in order to determine that 
it is here or there (Luke 17:21). It has no boundaries that one 
could record on a map. It takes on no mundane form. No earthly 
constitution of things is the Christian one in an abosolute sense. 
Therefore there are also no human possibilities, measures, or means 
for the establishment or organization of this kingdom. An evan- 
gelical law — that would be a contradictio in adjecto. Luther’s in- 
sight holds true: one cannot govern the world with the Gospel. 
That does ot mean: the will of God no longer holds in the mun- 
dane realm. The Church must proclaim that will as Law. That 
reason has its proper scope in the realm of mundane things holds 
true only because one can trust reason to recognize the will of God 
in matters of external order. But let us not overlook the fact that 
we are here remaining within the domain of Law! When we inquire 
into the kingship of Christ, however, we are inquiring into sal- 
vation; and salvation is found not where the Law is, but where 
the Gospel is. In matters mundane man acts, under God’s mandate, 
to be sure, since there is no government that is not of God (Rom. 
13:1), but still in such a way that his “free will,” his natural 
capacity for iustitia civilis or humana, suffices.” But in the kingdom 
of Christ it is the Lord Himself who acts, and He alone. This 
kingdom is established without the works of the Law. For that 
very reason it is not a palpable reality, but remains hidden under 
the contradictory appearance of the cross; it is hidden under its 
opposite, its “Widerspiel,” as Luther likes to call it. The “King” 
who stands before Pilate will be executed that very day, and yet — 
of His kingdom there shall be no end. 


The significance of the Cross of Christ for the mode and manner 
of His kingship is seen not only in the fact that this royal rule of 
Christ’s is concealed and therefore an object of faith— “nondum 
revelatum est regnum Christi’ — ;** its substance, too, is determined 
by the Cross. What does Jesus’ Cross tell us? It tells us that His 
lordship does not consist in xataxugievew (Matt.20:25), but in 
ministry, in the devotion, the sacrifice, the surrender of His life. He 
champions us to the last drop of His blood —that is His royal 
right. And what happens today is not different from what hap- 
pened in the days of His flesh. His decision to take the harder way 
(Man lives by every word that proceedeth out of the mouth of 
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God!) was at the same time the beginning of the Via Dolorosa; 
it is no accident that Matt.4:1-11 is the Gospel for Invocavit. 
Word and Cross belong together. The fact that He even today 
humbles Himself and condescends to deal with us in the proclaimed 
Word, that is His ministry, His service, His surrender of Himself 
to us. What happens in every church service is validly described 
by the words of Matt. 20:28: “For us!” —We must put it even 
more pointedly: We cannot live under Him in His kingdom as long 
as the “prince of this world” still has a claim upon us. We are 
sinners, that is, we have gone over to his side and are therefore 
forfeit to him. We shall have to belong to him as long as our 
guilt, our being guilty, establishes his claim upon us. Whoever 
has said A, must also say B, and spell through the entire alphabet. 
But — and here the priestly office and the royal office of Christ not 
only touch each other but intersect — Jesus’ suffering and death 
cancels the debt and the guilt. Sin thereby loses its claim to domin- 
ion over us. The Word of forgiveness sets us free for God. The 
sinner, by the fact that he is accepted by God as he is, of His grace, 
is delivered from the power of darkness and is translated into the 
kingdom of Christ. The justification of the sinner “sola fide” is the 
establishment of the royal reign of Christ. Let us note how the 
Small Catechism establishes our right to a place in the kingdom 
of Christ: “that I might be His own and live under Him in His 
kingdom” is based simply on the “redeemed, purchased, and won .. . 
with His holy, precious blood and with His innocent suffering and 
death” and at the same time on the resurrection of the Lord. Per- 
haps that is not enough for us. The history of the confessions and 
sects, from Rome to Muenster, has shown that men have again 
and again been of the opinion that there must be more to Christ’s 
kingship than that sins are forgiven for His sake and that justifica- 
tion by grace alone is proclaimed to us. But so it is: Christ exer- 
cises His royal office just by telling us: Thy sins are forgiven thee. 
In His speaking, in His Word that sets men free, in His promise to 
us, in a word, in the Gopel, His lordship is actualized. Thus God’s 
will is done. Thus it is, then — when men in faith submit to living 
by God’s grace alone, and let God be wholly and in every respect 
the Creator God, from whom we receive everything, absolutely 
everything — thus it is that God again becomes King and Lord. 
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But is not sanctification necessary also? Is not my obedience 
necessary in order that Christ may really be King? Yes, say we; 
not only saying, “Lord, Lord,” but doing the will of His Father in 
heaven, that is what counts. But we decidedly reject the “also.” 
Sanctification ts not something besides justification, it is not an ‘also’; 
sanctification takes place when the Lord addresses us and we hear 
and believe. If anyone is of the opinion that the Lutheran Church 
relies too exclusively on justification and thereby puts too low a 
value on sanctification, the answer must be: If we are deficient in 
sanctification, then that is due, not to the fact that we have set too 
high a value on justification, but inversely: it is due to the fact that 
justification has not been rightly preached and rightly believed. 
For God does not speak His Word in such a way that it fades and 
dies away, but He speaks, and it is done; He commands, and it 
stands fast (Ps. 33:9). The fact that Christ’s kingship, as our topic 
indicates, consists in His speaking does not mean that we are deal- 
ing merely with an “as if.” Creative Word! The Word of God is 
something different from our many words and syllables. It is 
therefore no contradiction to our conception of the regnum Christi 
as the kingdom that has its being in the Word of Christ when 
St. Paul says that the Kingdom is not in word, but in power (1 Cor. 
4:20). For the Word of Jesus Christ is power! We persist in it: 
the speaking Christ exercises His royal office among us, and we 
belong to His kingdom as men that hear and believe. Luther says 
that the affairs of this world demand striving and pushing . . . to 
become rich, a man needs eyes and fists; only the kingdom of 
Christ has no need of plows nor of hands; it consists only in 
hearing — Luther goes even farther and calls it the hearing of 
a single word out of the mouth of the least of men, out of the 
mouth of babes and sucklings.’* 

Where men listen to Christ’s word, there is His kingdom. The 
sheep that hear their Shepherd’s voice, they are the Church, whose 
holiness is in the Word of God and in true faith. “Ecclesia est 
regnum Christi,’ as the Apology puts it.* In confessing that, we 
do not desire to take from the kingdom of Christ its eschatological 
significance. Rather we would understand the Church eschatolog- 
ically: the Church is the people of God in these last days. The 
Last Day is.not yet. The Church is in virtue of that fact the bridge- 
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head, as someone has called it, of the Kingdom of God in this 
world. We spoke before of the fact that the Kingdom of God is 
as yet present among us in concealment, sab cruce tectum. All that 
will change when Christ will come again. But one thing will not 
change: Christ will still be King and will rule over us in His Word. 
The powers of resistance that still oppose His Word shall then be 
no more. But He whose name is “the Word of God” (Rev.19:13; 
1 John 1:1ff.), He who is the same yesterday, today, and forever 
(Heb. 13:8), shall not cease to rule His kingdom in merciful love; 
He shall not rule by force and compulsion. Then more than ever 
it will be Gospel and not Law. There, in contrast to all other king- 
doms, perfect freedom reigns. We shall serve Him in everlasting 
righteousness, innocence, and blessedness, even as He is risen from 
the dead, lives, and rules to all eternity. There He is really the Lord, 
joyously and gladly acknowledged; in that kingdom the will of 
God is really done. The Man whose kingship Pilate doubted, ap- 
parently for the best of reasons, shall achieve without weapons 
what the Roman Imperium, with all its power, and all the king- 
doms of this world, never succeeded in attaining. He shall in truth 
be Baotlets Baotléwv. 
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Race Relations— 


The Christian Directive * 


By RICHARD R. CAEMMERER 


race relations? 

There are those who would limit the references of the 
Christian religion to race relations simply to those data of the Old 
and New Testaments of sacred Scripture which concern races. Thus 
they assemble material on the creation of man, the separation of 
races, the pattern of races in the pre-Christian era, the nature of 
races and the Biblical references to them in the Christian era, and 
the like. 

However, we are concerned in this institute not simply with 
the question of race, but with the relations of races to each other. 
By these relations we do not mean simply that they live side by 
side or that their nature can more or less clearly be defined. But 
we speak of their relation, that is to say, the concern that one has 
for another, the forces which cause races to accept or to refuse 
this concern, the barriers between races which are not so much 
geographical or sociological as spiritual and personal, and the 
fashion in which these barriers are to be removed, if, indeed, they 
are to be removed. 

So viewed, race relations, as far as the Christian religion and 
the revelation basic to it are concerned, are a phase of human 
relations. The Christian revelation is concerned not simply with 
historical or sociological data, but is concerned with the forces 
which cause men to be related toward one another. The Christian 
religion is not so much the bundle of practices and opinions con- 
cerning God and men, but it is in itself a relation of men to God 
which involves and produces a relation of men to men. The 
Christian religion searches the revelations of Scripture not merely 
for historical and sociological data, but for primary impulses within 


tr the Christian religion have something to say concerning 





* This article was presented to the Race Relations Institute at Valparaiso 
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human nature itself. It finds God having mercy on needy and 
dead men, re-establishing Himself in one from whom He had been 
cast Out, and there producing a life which is in the fullest sense 
the life of God. That life is the life of love — the life of love of 
one man to other men (John 3:1-16; 17; Eph. 2:1-10; 1 John 2: 
1-11; 3; 4:6-21). 

Our questions of race relations should not, however, be so simply 
dismissed. In the problems of race relations we confront some un- 
usually radical and difficult phenomena. The Jewish question in 
Europe and the colored question in America, to speak in the simplest 
of terms, revealed a design of group reaction, of total communities 
responding toward races and the race question by bequest, that is 
to say, by the handing on of ideas and reactions strenuously fos- 
tered through a variety of means. Just superficially we frequently 
say that children do not have the prejudice for races, nor do some 
entire peoples have them, but it is a product of training by elders. 
Nevertheless, in race relations we need to remind ourselves that 
we confront in the fullest sense of the term a relation. It involves 
a concern for other individuals and groups. The concern may be 
positive, a direct desire to help, aid, be with; or it may be negative, 
a hostility or desire to hinder or hurt; or it may be neutral, a desire 
to be unconcerned, which is still a conscious and determined effort 
and therefore a relation. 


When, therefore, we inquire as to the Christian directive for 
race relations, -we apply ourselves toward an area which is uniquely 
the business of the Christian religion. For it is the concern for the 
heart of man as it reacts toward other men. Any attempt to outlaw 
the values of the Christian faith and Gospel for this purpose is out 
of place. It should not be said that the Christian faith and Gospel 
make no contribution here because race relations are a political 
or a biological or an economic problem. For whatever goes on in 
human hearts, and particularly in human hearts concerned for 
other people, is the business of the Christian faith and Gospel. 


A final word should be said by way of introduction as to what 
a Christian directive involves. Our investigation will distinguish 
two well-defined areas of thought. The one is a pattern of conduct 
which outlines the human activities and areas of human behavior 
in which the conduct takes place and the form that the behavior 
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and conduct assumes. The other is a motivation — mind you, not 
just a description of the motivation, but the motive itself — for 
the conduct and behavior. The Christian religion is never merely 
law, description, prescription, code; but it is always the life of God 
in Christ Jesus. 


I 


THE NEW TESTAMENT REFUSES TO GIVE 
SPECIFIC DIRECTIVES 


When the investigator approaches the New Testament for special 
suggestions and directives in the domains of specific human rela- 
tions, he is apt to find himself disappointed especially in the domain 
of such current questions as capital and labor, democracy and 
totalitarianism. Investigators have complained concerning the mea- 
gerness of information. In explanation it has been suggested that 
the early Christian lived in a world apart and hence gave little 
thought thereto. This is obviously untrue, for the very first church 
in Jerusalem came to grips at once with the problem of wealth and 
poverty and even of racial prejudice. The “murmuring of the 
Grecians against the Hebrews” (Acts 6:1) began in Jerusalem 
and drew its trail across the experience of the whole Early Church. 
A whole sect arose which sought to undo the teachings of St. Paul, 
and he wrote paragraphs in most of his Epistles, and the entire 
Epistle to the Galatians, against them. Also Ephesians seems to 
have been written to heal the gap between Jew and Gentile. It is 
important to note, however, the procedure which the New Testa- 
ment takes. It does not analyze the nature of races or recommend 
their several excellencies or even attack race prejudice as an entity. 
It simply denies that race has any significance in the mind that is 
truly led by the Spirit of God and in the person who is in the 
Church of Christ. 

There is neither Jew nor Greek, there is neither bond nor free, 

there is neither male nor female; for ye are all one in Christ Jesus. 

Gal. 3:28. 

For there is no difference between the Jew and the Greek, for the 

same Lord over all is rich unto all that call upon him. Rom. 10:12. 

Lie not one to another, seeing that ye have put off the old man 

with his deeds and have put on the new man, which is renewed 
in knowledge after the image of Him that created him, where 
there is neither Greek nor Jew, circumcision nor uncircumcision, 
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Barbarian, Scythian, bond nor free, but Christ is All and in all. 

Col. 3:9-11. 

This becomes clearer to us as we observe the fashion in which 
the New Testament treats similar cleavages between human beings. 
Common is the distinction between rich and poor. But the New 
Testament does not give one code of ethics for the rich and another 
for the poor. It simply directs Christians to have no “respect of 
persons” (James 2:1-9) and asserts that this fault, the regarding 
of one individual as lower than another for economic or other 
reasons, is one which vitiates the entire Law. 

But if ye have respect to persons, ye commit sin and are convinced 

of the Law as transgressors. James 2:9. 


The distinction between employer and employee — in the New 
Testament even between owner and slave — is not denied, but the 
New Testament insists that this distinction is to have no influence 
on the heart, for the obedience of both is toward God. 

Servants, be obedient to them that are your masters according to 

the flesh, with fear and trembling, in singleness of your heart, as 

unto Christ; not with eyeservice, as menpleasers, but as the serv- 
ants of Christ, doing the will of God from the heart; with good 
will doing service, as to the Lord, and not to men, knowing that 
whatsoever good thing any man doeth, the same shall he receive 
of the Lord, whether he be bond or free. And, ye masters, do the 
same things unto them, forbearing threatening; knowing that your 

Master also is in heaven; neither is there respect of persons with 

Him. Eph. 6:5-9. 

To repeat: The New Testament recognizes that differences be- 
tween people exist. But it does assert that the heart, the inner 
attitude of the Christian, is not to be swayed by these differences 
to regard one person as higher or lower, more or less deserving 
of respect and concern, than the other. The New Testament is not 
a handbook of sociology, but it is very much an attack upon the 
human heart. It classifies people and recognizes their distinctions, 
‘but only to help men be aware that these distinctions play no part 
in Christian relations or in the structure of the Christian Church. 

This is not to imply that early Christians were unduly optimistic 
concerning problems of prejudice and racial cleavages. In fact they 
deliberately confronted them and demanded their hearers and read- 
ers to examine themselves concerning them. Our Lord went out 
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of His way to make the exemplar of the most perfect neighbor- 
liness and love to be a Samaritan (Luke 10:33). Interesting is 
a similar account in Luke 17:16 on the one leper who gave thanks 
to Christ for his healing, or the Savior’s determination to evan- 
gelize the Samaritans in John 4, or the climax of reproach leveled 
at Jesus: “Say we not well that Thou art a Samaritan and hast a 
devil?” (John 8:48). The Samaritans were a mongrel race living 
in a highly restricted plot of soil and isolated from all normal 
contact with the Jews to the point that they, too, were hostile, and 
their readiness to faith and love was doubly noteworthy. The mis- 
sionaries’ progress of the Early Church was impeded at the outset 
by difficulties adhering to prejudice between Jew and Gentile, and 
this cleavage was remedied only through vigorous and sometimes 
heated discussion (Acts 15; Gal. 2:4-13). 

Already our Savior had to remind the Jewish people of a prin- 
ciple which the prophets of the Old Testament had first initiated: 
No racial barriers obtain in the Kingdom of God. 

And I say unto you that many shall come from the east and west 

and shall sit down with Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob in the 


kingdom of heaven. Matt. 8:11. 


II 


THE NEw TESTAMENT SPECIFIES CONCERN FOR ONE 
RELATION: STRONG AND WEAK 


How can the New Testament allow Christians to be aware of 
differences between them and nevertheless urge them to have “no 
respect of persons”? The answer is that the New Testament does, 
indeed, recognize one relation between people to which it summons 
their best spiritual life and concern. That relation bids Christians 
to have a concern for men and women, rich and poor, bond or free, 
stranger and foreigner as well as friend and countryman. That is 
the relation of strong and weak. 

We are here concerned not simply with a classifying of people 
into two divisions, but with the concern that each is to have for 
the other. There is to be a relation between strong and weak, a 
reaching out to the other that he be helped. 

Without using the term “weak” our Lord describes the relation 
of strong to weak in its ideal expression in the parable — interesting 
for our purpose! —of the Good Samaritan. Our Lord told this 
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parable in answer to the question: What constitutes life? A religious 
teacher had asked the question, “What shall I do to inherit eternal 
life?” The Savior said, “What is written in the Law?” The lawyer 
responded with the two summaries of the tables of the Law. The 
Savior answered: “Thou hast answered right; this do, and thou 
shalt live.” That is a sudden turn to the phrase, for the Savior 
thus points out that the lawyer was discussing, not how to gain 
life, but how to live life. The lawyer recognized the turn to the 
conversation. Why should he be asking this question at all? And 
so “he, willing to justify himself, said unto Jesus, And who is my 
neighbor?” Within the space of a few words, the conversation had 
arrived at the core of Christian living, at the nature of the life of 
God in the soul of man. The lawyer indicated that the crux to the 
definition of that life lies in the concept of neighbor. The Savior 
tells the story of the three men that were confronted by a man in 
need. The first two were religious leaders bent on a sacred task, 
a priest and a Levite, and they passed by. The Samaritan peddler 
“had compassion on him,” made personal sacrifices and went to 


the length of personal effort and concern to help. The Savior asks, 
“Which now of these three thinkest thou was neighbor unto him 
that fell among thieves?” The lawyer answered, “He that shewed 
mercy on him.” “Then said Jesus unto him, “Go, and do thou 
likewise.” (Luke 10:25-37.) 

The Apostles develop this concept at great length. To the elders 
of Ephesus St. Paul says: 


I have shewed you all things, how that so laboring ye ought to 
support the weak and to remember the words of the Lord Jesus, 
how He said, It is more blessed to give than to receive. Acts 20:35. 


He writes similarly, 


Now we exhort you, brethren, warn them that are unruly, comfort 
the feeble-minded, support the weak, be patient toward all men. 
1 Thess. 5:14. 

" We, then, that are strong ought to bear the infirmities of the weak 
and not to please ourselves. Let every one of us please his neighbor 
for his good to edification. For even Christ pleased not Himself; 
but, as it is written: The reproaches of them that reproached Thee 
fell on Me. ... Wherefore receive ye one another, as Christ also 
received us to the glory of God. Rom. 15:1-3, 7. 
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The last quotation had grown out of a specific situation, the 
thoughtfulness of Christians, without scruples of conscience about 
details of food and ritual, toward those who were troubled in their 
consciences. On that subject St. Paul writes elsewhere: 

And through thy knowledge shall the weak brother perish, for 

whom Christ died? But when ye sin so against the brethren and 

wound their weak conscience, ye sin against Christ. 1 Cor. 8:11-12. 


St. Paul describes a similar concern for spiritual upbuilding to the 

Galatians: 
Brethren, if a man be overtaken in a fault, ye which are spiritual, 
restore such an one in the spirit of meekness; considering thyself, 
lest thou also be tempted. Bear ye one another's burdens, and so 
fulfill the law of Christ.... And let us not be weary in welldoing, 
for in due season we shall reap if we faint not. As we have there- 
fore opportunity, let us do good unto all men, especially unto them 
who are of the household of faith. 6:1, 2, 9, 10. 


The entire relation of Christian to Christian is drawn into the con- 
text of care and aid toward the weakness and shortcomings of the 
other. The Apostles use the term “submit” in order to indicate 
the readiness of the one who is competent to aid the one who is 
in need. 
Submitting yourselves one to another in the fear of God. Wives, 
submit yourselves unto your own husbands, as unto the Lord... . 
Husbands, love your wives, even as Christ also loved the Church 
and gave Himself for it. Eph.5:21, 22, 25. 
Yea, all of you be subject one to another, and be clothed with 
humility; for God resisteth the proud and giveth grace to the 
humble. 1 Peter 5:5. 
Likewise, ye wives, be in subjection to your own husbands. . . . 
Likewise, ye husbands, dwell with them according to knowledge, 
giving honor unto the wife, as unto the weaker vessel... . Be ye 
all of one mind, having compassion one of another, love as 
brethren, be pitiful, be courteous. 1 Peter 3:1, 7, 8. 


It is important to realize that the Apostles do not distinguish be- 
tween physical and spiritual objectives of this care. Wherever the 
Christian can support another person, particularly his brother Chris- 
tian, he will self-evidently do so. This is the significance of the 
accent on Christian humility. 


But if any provide not for his own, and specially for those of his 
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own house, he hath denied the faith and is worse than an infidel. 
1 Tim. 5:8. 


Our Lord Himself, though Son of God and before all worlds, 
humbled Himself in order to be at one and the same time an 
example of this care and a means of making our own concern for 
men possible. 
Let nothing be done through strife or vainglory; but in lowliness 
of mind let each esteem other better than themselves. Look not 
every man on his own things, but every man also on the things of 
others. Let this mind be in you, which was also in Christ Jesus: 
Who, being in the form of God, thought it not robbery to be 
equal with God; but made Himself of no reputation and took 
upon Him the form of a servant and was made in the likeness 
of men. And being found in fashion as a man, He humbled Him- 
self and became obedient unto death, even the death of the Cross. 
Phil. 2:3-8. 
Take My yoke upon you, and learn of Me, for I am meek and 
lowly in heart; and ye shall find rest unto your souls. For My 
yoke is easy, and My burden is light. Matt. 11:29-30. 


The forces which destroy the Christian readiness to this concern 

are simply termed pride. 
But he that hateth his brother is in darkness and walketh in dark- 
ness and knoweth not whither he goeth, because that darkness 
hath blinded his eyes. ... Love not the world, neither the things 
that are in the world. If any man love the world, the love of the 
Father is not in him. For all that is in the world, the lust of the 
flesh, and the lust of the eyes, and the pride of life, is not of the 
Father, but is of the world. 1 John 2:11, 15, 16. 


Well does the Church repeat Mary’s song: 
He hath shewed strength with His arm; He hath scattered the 
proud in the imagination of their hearts. He hath put down the 
mighty from their seats and exalted them of low degree. He hath 
filled the hungry with good things; and the rich He hath sent 
empty away. Luke 1:51-53. 


And our Lord links the conquest of pride with the service to men: 
Blessed are the poor in spirit, for theirs is the kingdom of heaven. 
. . . Blessed are the meek, for they shall inherit the earth... . 
Blessed are the merciful, for they shall obtain mercy. ... Blessed 
are the peacemakers, for they shall be called the children of God. 
Matt. 5:3, 5, 7, 9. 
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In these materials we confront a consideration basic for any 
Christian discussion of race relations. For here we are taken into 
the genuine and ongoing life of Christians. We can discern an 
attack upon our problem which moves forward in two ways. The 
first is within the Christian Church itself, the building up of in- 
sights, attitudes, and readinesses for an immediate concern toward 
the brother. Here Christians are recognizing the difficulties and 
handicaps under which each labors and are seeking to build up and 
sustain one another against them. Thereby, however, a total pro- 
gtam of action is developed which is a witness toward its world. 
Christians help one another to overcome the pride of life that they 
might become servants to their world. St. Paul describes the process 
at work in himself: 

And unto the Jews I became a Jew, that I might gain the Jews; 
to them that are under the Law, as under the Law, that I might 
gain them that are under the Law; to them that are without 
Law, as without Law (being not without Law to God, but under 
the law to Christ), that I might gain them that are without 
Law; to the weak became I as weak, that I might gain the weak. 
I am made all things to all men, that I might by all means save 
some. And this I do for the Gospel’s sake, that I might be par- 
taker thereof with you. 1 Cor.9:20-23. 


It remains for us to attempt to outline with specific reference 
to race relations the Christian’s process suggested in these words 
of Scripture. 

III 


THE CHRISTIAN SEEKS TO RELATE WELL TO CHRISTIANS 
OF OTHER RACES 


Within the Christian Church itself the Christian seeks to make 
the first attack upon the problem of race relations. He will do so 
as he seeks, in first place, to understand the problem. 

In meeting a relation between strong and weak the Christian 
must at once understand that he is never exclusively either strong 
or weak. He must understand his own weaknesses and short- 
comings. He must rise to the challenge of Christ and himself be 
meek, that is to say, aware of his place in life and the deficiencies 
with which he is still confronted. These deficiencies are classically 
listed as world, flesh, and devil. The world around him is not 
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driven by Christian concerns or filled with the Holy Spirit. Hence 
it constructs patterns of behavior which are driven exclusively by 
self and by self-interest. Its modes of thought and behavior find a 
reflection within the Christian himself, namely, in his flesh. The 
Christian flesh (cf. Rom. 7:15 ff.; Gal.5:16 ff.) is the sum total 
of his desires, drives, and interests as they are not under the con- 
trol of the Spirit. With his redemption by Jesus and renewal by 
the Spirit, the Christian has actually become a bundle of mutually 
contradictory drives, and those which are out of the control of the 
Holy Spirit at any moment are his flesh. And so all of the opponents 
of the Spirit; and as co-ordinator binding the forces of world and 
flesh into a conspiracy is the Adversary of God, a brooding Force 
and Intelligence which knits these powers into a unity and impedes 
progress toward human relations. It is with these forces at work 
upon himself that the Christian has to reckon in the business of 
race relations likewise. It is with these forces at work in any and 
every one of its members that the Christian Church has to reckon. 
These forces of self and world are weaknesses within its own midst 
which the Christian Church has to help its members overcome. 


We can, first of all, briefly scan these forces as they invade 
Christians in a majority group. Here the outstanding character- 
istic is that of prejudice. A majority group seeks to maintain a 
status toward a minority. It seeks to preserve that status for the 
sake of personal advantage. Thus the colored group is kept in 
a state of peonage or economic inferiority under the assumption 
that a change will work disadvantage in the structure of white 
life — job and labor market, real estate values. This procedure in- 
volves manifest inequalities. To rationalize them and to remove the 
sting of injustice apparent in them, each generation constructs a 
fabric of assumptions and prejudices. To face these prejudices in- 
volves embarrassment or admission of injustice. Thus each adult 
generation carefully fosters a series of prejudices in each oncoming 


,one, and each break in the existing pattern is the occasion for 


bitter antipathy. 

Manifestly the social and economic patterns maintained under 
prejudice are on their surface non-Christian. Thus the effort must 
be made by the flesh of Christians to rationalize the injustice. Either 
Christian status to the colored is directly denied on the basis of 
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fictions such as the curse of Ham or the Tower of Babel, over- 
looking that this curse applied to a specific white tribe inhabiting 
Palestine before the Jews (Gen. 10:15-19), that the incident of 
Babel was a judgment upon the pride of the whole human race 
(Gen. 11:4, 6-9). God made all men of one blood (Acts 17:26). 
The man who bore Christ’s cross and was well known in the Chris- 
tian community (Mark 15:21) and one of the first notables bap- 
tized in Christian mission work (Acts 8:26-39) were men of 
color. Despite these truths the flesh of Christians may seek to 
rationalize the assumption that the colored are not welcome in 
the Church of God. Or they may be welcomed as long as they 
are at a distance and make no claim upon the immediate concern 
and sympathy of Christians. To that end the worldly solution of 
social segregation or political inferiority are drawn into the range 
of the Church. 


Such rationalizations and prejudices involve a distortion of the 
Christian way. But this means that they are a burden for other 
Christians to bear. It can be argued that they are a burden which 
the strong among the colored are to bear, and that is true. But to 
“bear” these burdens does not mean simply to allow them or to 
yield to them. The Christian bears the spiritual burden of another 
Christian when he helps that Christian to overcome the fault and 
frailty which besets him. If a brother Christian is an alcoholic, 
we do not help him bear his burden by simply allowing him to 
drink. When a brother Christian is beset with prejudice, hatred, 
or neglect in any form, we help him to bear his burden, never by 
simply granting him the right to go his way, but we must seek to 
cure him of his malady. 


In going about this task, we must, above all, “consider our- 
selves lest we also be tempted.” Christians need to be aware of 
the trends and forces of the flesh which we have been describing. 
Hence they need, through confession to one another of their faults 
(James 5:16), through frank discussion of problems and difficulties, 
come to realization of the forces that beat in upon them. Christians 
confess faults not just to gain merit through the confession, or to 
have an imaginary account settled on an imaginary ledger, but to 
have the faults of self replaced with the life of love. To that end 
the members of the Church are to help each other to come to an 
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awareness of those faults and to turn to the program of remedy. 
It must likewise be remembered that the problem of overcoming 
prejudice and relating properly to other groups is not solved when 
a Christian succeeds toward one group and fails toward another or 
when he overcomes his faults of prejudice and succumbs to other 
weaknesses in other phases of Christian living. The attack upon 
ptejudice and faulty relation toward other groups is to be part of 
a process of growth in “all things” (Eph. 4:11-16) —and when 
we say that, we remind ourselves that the whole Church and its 
ministry is to be working together toward that total growth of 
each individual. 

And He gave some, Apostles; and some, prophets; and some, 

evangelists; and some, pastors and teachers; for the perfecting of 

the saints, for the work of the ministry, for the edifying of the 
body of Christ: till we all come in the unity of the faith and of 
the knowledge of the Son of God unto a perfect man, unto the 
measure of the stature of the fullness of Christ; that we hence- 
forth be no more children, tossed to and fro and carried about 
with every wind of doctrine, by the sleight of men and cunning 
craftiness whereby they lie in wait to deceive; but, speaking the 
truth in love, may grow up into Him in all things, which is the 

Head, even Christ, from whom the whole body, fitly joined to- 

gether and compacted by that which every joint supplieth, ac- 

cording to the effectual working in the measure of every part, 
maketh increase of the body unto the edifying of itself in love. 

Eph. 4:11-16. 

Before we turn to the mode in which this growth is to be accom- 
plished, we may remind ourselves that also Christians in the 
minority group face special difficulties of the flesh within them. 
Also they are the focus of attack from the outside — suspicions, 
feelings of inferiority, compensations in violence or self-seeking. 
The fact that they have a legal right to those feelings does not 
alter the fact that world and flesh make capital out of them. It 


- is at this point that the danger of race prejudice within the Church 


sets in most mischievously. For the ongoing and growing life of 
the Church involves togetherness, each helping the other. Yet, the 
mutual reactions and hostilities in the flesh between the two groups 
sever this togetherness. The fact that a meeting such as this is 
in response to an emergency is testimony to the collapse of these 
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mutual relations. At this point Christians on each side of the 
table need to move on in Galatians 6 and say to themselves: 
For if a man think himself to be something when he is nothing, 
he deceiveth himself. But let every man prove his own work, and 
then shall he have rejoicing in himself alone and not in another. 
For every man shall bear his own burden. Gal. 6:3-5. 


It is easy to trace the reactions of world and flesh in the other 
group. It is imperative that each Christian learn to diagnose the 
fault and difficulty in himself first. 


That diagnosis is the first step in a program of action within 
the Church. In theological terms we call it the applying of the 
Law. It is, indeed, to be the subject of preaching and catechetical 
instruction. But, together with that, must come the patient sitting 
together of Christians conferring and discussing, seeking to find 
the scope and root of their several problems and frailties in this 
regard. The mechanisms of prejudice always involve stopping to 
think, finding a means of being satisfied with self. The application 
of the Law always involves good thinking, bringing the hidden 
motives and feelings to light, surveying them calmly and humbly 
and getting set to move them with dispatch. 


Our quotation above, Eph.4:11-16, indicates the next steps. 
They involve the “edifying” of the body of Christ, the increasing 
of “faith and knowledge of the Son of God.” This increase is to 
be achieved through the work of the professional ministry within 
the Christian congregation and through every relation of Christians 
to one another in the fellowship of the Church. The Apostle is 
thinking of the fact that when a Christian has come to faith through 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ and has accepted the forgiveness of his 
sins because of the redemptive work of Jesus, he has at the same 
time received the Holy Spirit, the very life of God which now seeks 
to take hold of every one of his inner impulses and aims at the 
inclusion of his entire heart and life into the operations of love. 
Love means that an individual is not necessarily sentimentally at- 
tached to another, but that he has taken up the responsibility of 
love toward the other. Love in the Christian sense is best observ- 
able, the Savior would say, toward enemies and toward those who 
treat us poorly (Matt. 5:43-48). We must remember that this 
love, which is the mark of the presence in the heart of God Him- 
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self who is Love (1 John 3:14-19; 4:7-13), is the gift of God to 
us, and comes to us through the one operation of His Word of the 
Gospel (1 Peter 1:22—2:18). Hence the members of the Chris- 
tian Church defeat the forces of the flesh and of the world, of 
prejudice and apathy and hostility, by bringing one another under 
the influence of the Word of the Gospel, by gathering themselves 
about Word and Sacrament, by discussing not merely the diagnoses 
of their faults and frailties in their conversations, but by also apply- 
ing to one another the power of love through their mutual con- 
sideration of God’s love in Christ Jesus. 

When we say that the Gospel is to give the power for conquest 
of prejudice, we do not mean to say that the attack upon prejudice 
and the advance toward better relations between Christians in the 
Church is to be a mild, mental, mystical, and abstract process. 
Evangelical never means sluggish. We are talking about a process 
in which we take hold of the high voltage of God’s own grace in 
Christ. In the recent flood disaster, Christians in a community and 
Christians throughout the nation were promptly related to one 
another’s aid. It was self-evident that they should help one another, 
and their help was substantial in dollars which they had earned, 
in substance which they might have used otherwise. That disaster 
involved human lives. The disaster of interracial hostilities and 
apathies within the Church also involves lives. Human beings are 
drowning in their own flesh; they are ceasing to breathe the Spirit 
of God. Hence Christians need to act promptly. The Good Samar- 
itan acted now. The chief difficulty in solving any problems of 
race relations is that it seems so hard to make a beginning. Every 
program simmers down to a delaying action. The New Testament 
does not allow sluggishness at any task of edifying Christians. Our 
Lord is about to return. We do not have too much time: 

Now, we exhort you, brethren, warn them that are unruly, com- 

fort the feeble-minded, support the weak, be patient toward all 
_ men. See that none render evil for evil unto any man; but ever 

follow that which is good, both among yourselves and to all men. 

. . » Quench not the Spirit... . Abstain from all appearance of 

evil. And the very God of peace sanctify you wholly; and I pray 

God your whole spirit and soul and body be preserved blameless 

unto the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ. Faithful is he that 

calleth you, who also will do it. 1 Thess. 5:14, 15, 19, 22, 23, 24. 
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IV 


THE CHRISTIAN IS CONCERNED FOR GOOD RACE RELATIONS 
INVOLVING ALSO NON-CHRISTIANS 


Up to this point we have discussed race relations inside the 
Christian Church. What of race relations in general? The Chris- 
tian religion directs itself to Christians. It seeks to implant the life 
of God in people and thus to provide motivations for them which 
differ from those of the self-interest of the world. This is not to 
imply, however, that its significance ends when non-Christians enter 
the scheme of things. In first place, the Christian is to be concerned 
also for non-Christians. Hence his concern is to reach out beyond 
the confines of the Church, wherever he can help men in need 
(Gal.6:10). In the United States, race prejudices have caused 
a series of injustices toward racial minorities which have caused 
deficiencies in housing, education, employment, and the like. The 
Christian, in the degree to which he is a Christian, is disturbed by 
those deficiencies. The Golden Rule for him implies that his 
standard for other people is the same that he would apply to him- 
self. This does not imply that he would level everyone to the 
same standard of living automatically. For the Christian, in the 
degree to which he is a Christian, does not find the standard of 
living to be the chief element in life and happiness. But it does 
mean that he would deplore any means by which individuals are 
kept from having what he has. The Christian deplores injustice. 
Justice means, to quote familiar words, equal opportunity for “life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 

Most Christians live in communities which contain also many 
non-Christians. Also the Christians in these communities are in- 
fluenced by the ways of the world and the flesh. Just as the Chris- 
tian is alert to the deficiencies of the flesh within the Christian com- 
munity, so he will be aware of these deficiencies as they beset 
non-Christians likewise. He will seek to understand them and to 
appraise them at their true worth. It belongs to the mechanism of 
race prejudice to make disparities and injustices seem to be the 
natural and true order of things. The Christian will earnestly 
endeavor to understand and to deplore these disparities, whether 
they be between classes or races. 


The Christian will understand that the motives which drive him 
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toward concern and love for men in need are not automatically at 
the disposal of the entire community. He knows that he cannot 
by-pass the Gospel of Jesus Christ and the work of the Holy Spirit. 
There is, however, a process among men which directs them to 
thoughtfulness toward others and which enforces justice also with- 
out the drive of the Holy Spirit. That process is government. 
Government seeks to reason out what is just and necessary for the 
relations of men. It puts these judgments into laws and enforces 
these laws with penalties and rewards. The Christian supports these 
activities of his government because God Himself is thereby main- 
taining an order among men which is very important for God’s 
purposes and the purposes of the Christian’s life. In a community 
in which injustices prevail, those who are hampered are going to 
be cut off from access to the Gospel and to the witness of the 
Christian’s faith (1 Tim.2:1-10). It is noteworthy that the mem- 
bership of the Lutheran mission in Nigeria after less than fifteen 
years of labor is 23,237 souls. The total membership in the Amer- 
ican activities in nearly a century is 16,579 (Statistical Yearbook, 
Missouri Synod, 1950, p. 242). The same Gospel was preached in 
both countries and by many more workers in America. But in 
America the barriers of community injustice help to impede that 
Gospel — along with other factors, of course. 

At the present time considerable effort is being invested by 
government and private agencies to remedy injustices toward the 
colored. Unfortunately these measures are frequently the result of 
mixed motives. However, a Christian does not cease patronizing 
a grocery store when the proprietor is moved by selfish objectives. 
Nor should the Christian withdraw his support and concern from the 
democratic processes by which his community and government 
seeks to remedy injustices toward racial groups. Above all, he 
should be careful not to join in objections which stem evidently 
from selfish motives. 

For those to whom an injustice is plainly evident and the proper 


‘course of conduct clear, delay seems frequently indefensible. It is 


important to understand, however, how the democratic process 
functions. The Christian is interested, since that is his government, 
to employ the democratic process wisely and well. That process 
works through community-wide conversation and discussion. Peo- 
ple on both sides of an issue frequently prefer to by-pass this 
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process. Totalitarianism is always the result. It is uniquely Chris- 
tian to want to sit down and counsel with the fellow citizen, to 
explore the nature of the just procedure and the mode of arriving 
at it. In the recent lamentable occurrence in Cicero, IIl., the 
democratic process had fallen down at a number of points, police 
protection notoriously one of them. However, the chief problem, 
for which the entire community is to blame, lay in this, that there 
had been no preparation of community information, discussion, 
and concern, and the entire issue, other than a trend to hoodlumism, 
boiled down to fear of declining property values. The democratic 
process, even short of Christian ideals, could arrive at the realiza- 
tion that a community in which justice was enforced could only 
prosper, even materially, by comparison with one which harbored 
an injustice for the sake of a monetary and imaginary gain. Hence 
the Christian will be tremendously anxious to improve education 
and the schools of his community, the organizations of welfare, 
politics, and community improvement by which citizens can counsel 
together and every other means for making his government function. 

These lines have offered only initial reflections upon the con- 
tributions of the Christian religion to the race question: We have 
sought to stress its contributions to the heart of the individual 
Christian. Until that contribution is made, until the individual 
Christian is actually that in his thinking about race and in his 
actions within his community, any larger theory and plan of action 
seems futile. The Christian religion suggests a simple yet rich 
approach to the problem: 

1. Let each Christian carefully diagnose what is fleshly and 
worldly in his thinking toward members of another race. 

2. Let each Christian fully employ for himself and apply to his 
brother in his church the resources of the Christian Gospel for 
producing and maintaining sacrificial love toward those who are 
in need; let him assume responsibility for the burdens of the weak. 


3. Let the Christian intelligently and patiently engage in the 
democratic process of his own community for preserving justice 
and creating a climate of mutual relations in which his own wit- 
ness to the Gospel will be fruitful and the purpose of his life in 
the world be realized. 


St. Louis, Mo. 





The Administrators of 
Parish Education 


By M.L. KOEHNEKE 


T should be noted from the very outset that the administration 
of education in a Christian parish is a unique process, for it 
draws its concepts from the precepts of God, and not the ideolo- 

gies of men. We shall therefore not spend time in the beginning 
of this paper with a presentation of the various definitions and 
methods of “administration” from secular sources. We do not dis- 
parage them; we rather prefer to try to develop our own from cer- 
tain basic Christian concepts. 

It should be noted further that the object of administration in 
our instance is again something unique, namely, the divinely estab- 
lished Christian congregation in its pursuit of a divine commission 
to make disciples of all nations through the means of grace. 


We would add, parenthetically and without conscious effort to 
stir up unnecessary controversy, nor with any desire to castigate 
the past—a rather dreary and fruitless business that much of 
our Lord’s work may have been left undone in many a parish be- 
cause efforts were made to horse-collar the parish with a form of 
administration that belonged about an ox’s neck. We have been 
disposed to take forms of administration which may well be ap- 
plicable to secular institutions and foist them upon this unique insti- 
tution called the parish. Blood pressures have gone soaring over 
the argument whether the pastor is or is not superintendent of the 
parochial school. Men have debated up to the point of wheezing 
whether the office of principal was accidental or essential to the 
call of a Christian day school teacher. We reckon full well that we 
-are not dangling our toes in tepid water when we speak this way. 
But there is at least one comfort. A scalded toe is not often fatal. 

Let us spend a little time in constructing a Christian point of 
view on the administration of a Christian congregation and Christian 
parish. 

The Christian parish belongs to God. Every member of the 
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flock, the drooling baby and the aged saint of God, upon whom the 
Lord has sprinkled the snow of many winters . . . all belong to 
God. He is their Lord, their Shepherd, their Friend, their Father, 
their Savior, their Comforter. Each and all must appear separately 
before the Throne of Judgment, which for them through Christ's 
redemption has become a Throne of Grace. They are a people set 
apart by God for a great and peculiar work. They are precious in 
His eyes, and dare not be exploited for mercenary purposes or selfish 
agerandizement. They are the apple of His eye. They are kings 
and priests unto God, with an enlightened wisdom and a holy fear 
of God in their hearts. They need no intermediary priest; they have 
direct access to God. They need leadership, not dictatorship. They 
need shepherding, not herding. They need guidance and must not 
be enslaved by human whims and caprice. 


Administrators, therefore, do well to remember that they must 
have a copious supply of quotation marks in their literary bag when 
they speak of “my” congregation, “my” teachers, “my” school, “my” 
Sunday school, “my” Board of Education. Over against God there 
is no mine and thine. All is God’s. Administrators are stewards. 


Secondly, the authority by which administration is performed in 
the Lutheran parish is the authority of the Word. The Bible is the 
source book for parish administrators. It establishes the pattern of 
administration when it says: “One is your Master, even Christ, and 
all ye are brethren.” The Word of God is the great equalizer which 
makes pastor, Christian day school teacher, principal, Sunday school 
superintendent, and Board of Education sit in the same pew. The 
voice of authority is the voice of God. 

Administration in the Lutheran parish, therefore, does not seek 
to develop a system which connotes a line of authority, but a line 
of responsibility or stewardship, if you please. It is not a question 
of who is over whom. This last observation is both grammatically 
and Scripturally sound. 

Again, the principles of administration for the Christian parish 
are not dependent upon the emerging culture, the societal pattern, 
the democratic way of life, the psychological tenets of men, or the 
fluctuating and vacillating theories of educational science. One 
might summarize all the principles of administration and super- 
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vision for the Christian parish in this manner — and we trust that 
this is not an oversimplification, but rather a Biblical penetration: 
“All things whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, do 
ye even so to them”. . . and do it all for Jesus’ sake to the glory 
of God the Father. Do everything, to be briefer still, “as unto 
Christ.” 

It is obvious that the Christian administrator in a Christian parish 
is an individual who will live in and with the living Word. He 
has the make-up of St. Paul, who was wont to ask: “What shall 
I do, Lord?” What device shall he employ in his administration? 
The rule: “As unto Christ.” If authority is to be exercised, he must 
know the Word, for his is an authority of and by the Word. If he 
is seeking the qualifications for a good administrator, let him seek 
the Biblical virtues of a Christian gentleman. He will not insist 
that his will is done; but he will insist that the Lord’s will be 
done. When the Lord has not made His will known specifically, 
then he will submit the matter, when and wherever possible, to the 
Christian judgment of the group, realizing the wisdom of using the 
experience and judgment of others in striving to arrive prayerfully 
at a God-pleasing decision. 

The topic assigned to us, “The Administrators of Parish Educa- 
tion,” assumes that there are various individuals who play a part in 
the role of administration in the Christian parish. If we keep in 
mind that administration in the Christian sense of the word is hal- 
lowed by the Word of God and prayer, we are not bound to face 
an inescapable conclusion that disharmony is inevitable. True Chris- 
tian charity, practiced by all who play a part in the role of super- 
vision, can bind two people together who are poles apart in their 
thinking. Differences of opinion are wholesome, in so far as they 
are the seeds of possible progress. Christian administrators will not 
foment rebellion because they do not see eye to eye on matters 
which the Lord Himself indicated as matters to be determined 
‘by Christian judgment. They may well reckon that if the Lord 
Himself did not issue a decree which clearly settles the matter, it 
may well be that the thing which has promise of becoming divisive 
in their cordial relationships is something which is relatively un- 
important, belonging possibly to the ephemeral and transitory things 
of life. Such things should not bring about ulcerated dispositions 
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and open clashes. We must be ready in these instances to employ 
what Prof. Martin Franzmann has called “The Apostolic ‘Psha.’” 

Christian administrators in the parish, who are wedded and knit 
together in a common purpose to exalt the Christ of the Cross and 
the Christ of the Empty Tomb, will recognize their sinfulness, their 
utter unworthiness of the holy offices which they hold, and the need 
for displaying true Christian love for those who belong to “the 
official family” of administrators. Theirs is an administrative mar- 
riage, and they will “pray together to stay together.” Christian day 
school faculty meetings, by way of example, will be sanctified by 
the Word of God and prayer. And when we say this, we are not 
referring to a hurried reading of a short portion of Scripture, with 
a prayer said because it is the proper thing to do. Such meetings 
can well be opened with Bible study, led by one of the group, and 
followed or preceded by prayer carefully prepared by another mem- 
ber of the group, which includes specific petitions for specific mem- 
bers of the group. 

Christian administration in the parish, then, like Christian edu- 
cation, is not people-centered, but Christ-centered. Jesus is the 
Alpha and Omega also of parish administration, and its objective is 
“that by all means we might save some.” 

The administrators of parish education who will occupy our 
attention in this paper are (1) The Pastor; (2) The Teacher in the 
Christian Day School; (3) The Principal of the Christian Day 
school; (4) The Sunday School Superintendent; (5) The Board for 
Parish Education. 

I 


THE CHRISTIAN PASTOR AS ADMINISTRATOR OF PARISH 
EDUCATION 


The Christian pastor has been called by God to “shepherd the 
Church of God, which He hath purchased with His blood.” He 
occupies this position by his call, and not by his academic profi- 
ciency. He is an earthen vessel unto whom God has committed the 
treasures of the Gospel and upon whom God has placed the re- 
sponsibility of the spiritual care of the entire flock. Are we be- 
coming abstruse when we affirm that the Christian pastor is an 
administrator of people more than an administrator of things? As 
a minister of Christ he is a steward of the mysteries of God as they 
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affect the flock entrusted to His care. If this be a sound distinction, 
then much of the pathway is cleared for the function of the pastor 
in the administration of parish education. 

I am extremely reluctant to speak of the Christian pastor in any 
other term in the scheme of parish education than just “the pastor.” 
For us Lutherans this title and office carries nobility and humility 
in its very breath. He is to be the shepherd of the Christian day 
school children, the Christian day school teachers, the Sunday school 
Bible students, the vacation Bible school children, the Saturday 
school children, the Board of Education members, etc. 

Being the spiritual leader of the flock of God by divine appoint- 
ment, he will be a man who will understand and faithfully apply 
the divine directives concerning the Christian education of the 
people entrusted to his care. He will understand and reflect an 
attitude which sees Christian education as a task which is not 
optional, but mandatory; spanning the entire Christian life, and 
not fragmentary; he will understand that it is not only intensive 
in its character, but often expensive in its nature. 

He will understand the basic objectives of Christian education. 
Christian education is not child-centered or people-centered; it is 
Christ-centered. Christ is its Heart, Motive, and Pattern. Its objec- 
tive is to help God’s people to become more and more like Jesus 
in all phases of their total development: That they think more 
like Christ, act more like Christ, speak more like Christ, have emo- 
tions that are Christlike; in short, that they “grow up into Christ 
in all things.” 

He will further understand that because Christian education is 
Christ-centered, it has a singular application to the individual. He 
will see each individual in “his” congregation through the eyes of 
Christ. He realizes that Jesus is the Savior of all because He is the 
Redeemer of everyone. 

He will have a consuming passion for each soul of the parish 
and a slavish determination that the objectives of Christian edu- 
cation be realized in the life of each individual member of the 
parish. He will be restless so long as the congregation’s program 
of Christian education is not reaching each member of the parish. 


He will thank God that at his side are men and women who are 
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heaven-sent blessings to work with him in this enervating yet 
stimulating task. God saw that he could not do it alone. God 
never expected him to. In some instances, the Lord singled out men 
and women to devote their entire lives to sharing in the task. It is 
the Great Shepherd’s concern for each member of the flock which 
prompted the gift of these additional servants, who were to view 
each member of the flock as precious to Christ and the purpose 
of their work as being “helpers of your joy.” 

The Christian pastor will pray for certain administrative gifts 
and seek the Spirit's discipline to achieve them. We might list 
them in column fashion and provide the backdrop of the black 
velvet of the negative so that the bright jewel of the positive might 
shine a wee bit more brightly. 


THE CHRISTIAN PASTOR 
WILL Nor 


. Construe his office as the final 
source of authority and wisdom 
in matters indifferent; he will 
not feel that he bears within 
his person all the answers to the 
educational problems of the par- 
ish; but 

. Shun the experiences of others 
in the parish, but 


. Feel that his fingers must be in 
the whole educational pie, but 


. Enslave himself with routine de- 
tails and neglect His task of 
shepherding the whole flock of 
God, but 


. Be jealous of someone else’s 
ideas or initiative, nor will he 
resent a constructive suggestion 
as a personal criticism, but 


. Make decisions that should have 

been made by the group in- 
volved, unless helpless to help 
himself in this decision; but 


THE CHRISTIAN PASTOR 
WILL 


. Realize the potential power and 


wisdom in the talents of his im- 
mediate co-workers and recog- 
nize that in some matters he 
may be too close to the forest to 
see the trees. 


. Use these abilities and experi- 


ences for growth and power. 


. Look upon the work as a mv- 


tual endeavor, to be shared by 
all. 


. Be creative in his leadership and 


be ready to give divine direction 
to principles and philosophy of 
the work. 


. Be quick to recognize and praise 


such initiative, and will give 
credit publicly where credit is 
due, knowing it is better to give 
than to receive also praise. 


. Refer matters that pertain to the 


group for group consideration, 
knowing that co-operative group 
decisions bring group action. 
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7. Adopt a paternalistic attitude to- | 7. Maintain his position in the 


ward the group, receiving sug- group as pastor, friend, coun- 
gestions with a maddening in- selor, on personal and profes- 
dulgent smile which says: “I sional matters, realizing that 
know best”; but what at first may seem stupid, 


may be an electrifying idea. 


8. Expect hero worship, have a 8. Seek the glory of Christ, the 
greed for publicity, and take the welfare of others, and push 
credit privately and publicly for others into the foreground. 
congregational progress; but 

9. Refuse opportunities for leader- 9. Share responsibilities of leader- 


ship to others, dictate policies to ship wherever possible, and give 
others, and perform many of a feeling of security and trust in 
them himself, but doing so. 

10. Forget that he is a frail, dying, 10. Pray daily and earnestly for the 
sinful man, whose power lies grace of humility, thé souls of 
not in his person, but in the God’s people, and for the gift 
Christ, whom he represents; but of wisdom to do His work faith- 

fully and grace-fully. 
II 


THE CHRISTIAN DAY SCHOOL TEACHER AS ADMINISTRATOR 
IN PARISH EDUCATION 


The Christian day school teacher will consider himself humbly 
what God has chosen to make of him, namely, one of His noble 
servants who is to help His people get to heaven and to live an 
abundant and fruitful life here on earth in the Church Militant. 

The Christian congregation will do well to sit in its rocking 
chair of meditative thought and bethink itself once more of the 
wonderful blessing it has in a trained, Christian teacher. This is a 
salutary form of meditation likewise for pastors and other teachers 
in the parish. 

But, most of all, it is important that the Christian teacher reflect 
often upon the unspeakable grace of God in selecting him or her 
for this noble work, consider again and again that his talents and 
‘training equip him for Kingdom work which has so much to do 
with the Christian growth of the individual, and measure his gifts 
regularly in their relation to the needs of the total parish. 

The Christian day school teacher has a specific duty assigned to 
him or her in the parish which must retain its position of pre- 
eminence. He is called to integrate Christ into the total educational 
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development of certain children for five days a week for about 180 
days of the year. This is a monumental task which calls for heroes 
of faith and masters of the educational craft. It takes time, energy, 
devotion, love, patience, skill . . . it takes everything a teacher has 
plus everything that the Lord develops in him. He must exercise 
a stewardship or administer a group of his own. 

In the Christian school, however, he and his group are not an 
entity totally within themselves. They are a part of the whole. 
We are grateful for the growth of many of our Christian schools; 
larger staffs are becoming more and more evident. But we are 
concerned about articulation in our schools. We fear that teachers 
are proceeding too independently of one another in the total de- 
velopment of the individual child in our schools. Are we having 
four schools under one roof when we have four-teacher schools? 
The Christian teacher will consider his classroom activity as one 
phase of the child’s total development and correlate his activities 
with his co-workers in the school. But more of this when we speak 
of the Christian principal. 

The Christian day school teacher is well suited to be, and is 
often considered, an educational leader in the parish. His should 
be a Kingdom view, and his talents should reach into all areas of 
the educational life of the parish. Keeping in mind his primary 
function, and realizing the limits of time and ability, the Christian 
teacher will say no to service only when to say yes may rob some- 
one else in the group of doing the same act of Christian service 
which the other person is capable of performing. There is no edu- 
cational leader in the parish who, following this principle, will ever 
find himself with time on his hands. The souls of men, women, 
and children will be there instead. 

The Christian teacher will continue his professional studies to 
maintain his position of educational leadership in the congregation. 
We are not implying only professional schooling following grad- 
uation when we say this; but we are implying its inclusion. There 
are other avenues of professional growth; you know them. As many 
as possible ought to be pursued, for the purpose of equipping the 
Christian teacher for greater service to the Lord and His people. 
Many of our congregations are of such composition that the Chris- 
tian teacher cannot forever sit on his pinnacle of educational leader- 
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ship when that pinnacle represents no greater height than his first 
diploma from the teachers’ college he attended when he was young 
and generally gay. 

Be gracious enough to permit an observation which ought to be 
self-evident. The Christian teacher’s professional growth should be- 
gin with growth in the Scriptures. He must be a Bible student. 
Christ must not stare at him from the pages of Holy Writ as a fuzzy 
stranger. A Christian teacher who does not arm himself mightily 
with the sword of the Spirit in his professional growth will soon 
lose much of his power as a Christian educator and administrator 
and is in danger of climbing the Tower of Babel in hot pursuit of 
men’s wisdom when first he should sit and listen to that still small 
voice so that he may be able to “prove all things.” 

The Christian teacher will do relatively less work with the masses 
than others in the parish. He must remember that in his adminis- 
tration of parish education, he will have his share of the crowd 
and that Christ had much to say about working with the individual 
in some still, sequestered nook. He will not preach sermons from 
the pulpit, but he will preach them wherever he moves . . . in the 
classroom, Sunday school class, V. B.S. department, parent-teacher 
organization, the choir, the young people’s society . . . wherever he 
goes, he goes as a representative of Christ. There should be no 
place in the Christian parish for jealousy — that loathsome serpent 
that squirms in the breast of us all. It must be remembered that he 
who would be the whole cheese must be ready to bear its odoriferous 
proportions. In the Christian parish, Christ must be IT. He must 
remain central. He is the Head. 


Ill 


THE CHRISTIAN PRINCIPAL AS AN ADMINISTRATOR 
OF PARISH EDUCATION 


The Christian principal in most Lutheran schools occupies the 
‘position of head teacher, who normally bears a full teaching load 
in addition to being entrusted with certain administrative oppor- 
tunities. His added duties can be given the glassy look of an added 
chore or become an opportunity for educational leadership and 
a fuller life of educational administration in the parish. Much will 
depend upon the manner in which he views his office as principal, 
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how his co-workers esteem the office, and how the congregation 
is disposed to feel about the teaching principal. 

The general principles stated previously regarding administrative 
ptinciples which govern a Christian pastor apply to the Christian 
principal as well as he moves within the scope of this assigned area 
of service. We will not repeat them, but will try to apply a few. 

The Christian principal needs to view his office as a position of 
educational leadership, sacred trust, and professional competence. 
If he, on the contrary, constantly stands in awe of his importance 
and bewails the added work which the office entails, he will soon 
become a cross to the parish and to himself. 

In a sense, the teaching principal has an opportunity to develop 
an esprit de corps and co-operative administration of the Christian 
school which the full-time principal does not possess. The teaching 
principal is distinctly “one of the gang,” and only a weak-minded 
cohort on the staff will not be able to see that “together we stick, 
divided we’re stuck.” The planning of faculty meetings can quickly 
become a co-operative enterprise, which can more quickly lead to 
group action. His fellow teachers know that he is not spending 
his time in his plush office, feet in the air, satanically concocting 
schemes to justify his office, and gleefully contriving ways and 
means to get extra work out of the faculty. He will be wise enough 
to use the word “we” generously and “I” sparingly. Studies in cur- 
riculum revision can more easily become group enterprises. Secre- 
tarial detail can be parceled out in and by the group. 

The principal of the Christian school must nevertheless face the 
inevitable fact that he is being looked to for educational leadership, 
which calls for study of all types. His right hand must know what 
his left hand is doing in matters of public relations. He must be 
the friend and faithful confidant of his fellow teachers, a square 
shooter with God, his pastor, his fellow teachers, the members of 
the congregation, and the children of the parish school. 

He must be able to see the educational process in part and in 
whole. He is to be concerned with correlation in his school, and 
the correlation of the school with the work of the total parish. He 
must love the Christian day school, but see its work in the light 
of Christ’s total love for the individual and the group. 

He must be ready at all times to give an accounting of the 
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stewardship of the Christian day school. In doing this, he should 
speak with sincere conviction and happiness about the work which 
the school is doing. He should not clutter up Board meetings with 
a lengthy dissertation on the relative values of white and yellow 
chalk, but be mindful constantly of the great work in the ongoing 
school program of guiding children to be more like Jesus in their 
total development and speak of this. He should not be reluctant to 
say, “I don’t know,” and should be ready to offer a solution: “T’ll 
try to find out.” 

Being in a position of educational leadership, he must be ready 
to feel the sting of Satan’s darts— and they are fiery — which are 
directed at an institution so important in the development of the 
total Christian character. He must be sensitive to criticism so that 
he may learn from it, but not oversensitive, lest he become discour- 
aged by it. He must be on good terms with his Employer, Christ. 

The principal, together with the pastor and his fellow teachers, 
will plan in-service professional growth and study. Summer tre- 
cesses will be carefully exploited for the fullest possible gain. 

The principal and the pastor will consult on many matters and 
air them thoroughly so that there will be a mutual understanding 
of aims and objectives, even though there may not be total agree- 
ment among them. Both must carefully distinguish between prin- 
ciple and practice, philosophy and method. 


IV 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENT AS ADMINISTRATOR 
IN PARISH EDUCATION 


The average Sunday school superintendent in the Lutheran Sun- 
day school all too often is a titular rather than functioning super- 
intendent. Either because of limited talent and professional know- 
how or due to a failure to have well-defined functions and training 
for his office, it can happen that the Sunday school superintendent 


- is a “chore-boy.” He is elected, and then is given something to do. 


He orders the Sunday school material, after someone else makes 
out the order. He opens the Sunday school with devotions that 
have been prepared by someone else for him. We are not trying to 
be facetious. We feel sorry for many Sunday school superintendents 
because, by and large, they want to serve the Lord in the great 
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work of the Kingdom and they are surrounded by an organizational 
mist which might be best characterized as “ceiling zero.” 


Is the Sunday school superintendent to provide educational and 
professional leadership for the congregation’s Sunday school? If he 
is, then he should be capable and trained for it. To do less is to 
perpetuate the Sunday school in our Church as an educational 
orphan. If God has given a layman in the congregation the talents 
for this office (they may be raw and portend good development), 
he needs to be singled out by the Board for Parish Education for this 
work, appointed to it by the congregation, and then be given guid- 
ance and professional opportunity to develop himself for this leader- 
ship. Districts will do well to conduct training schools for Sunday 
school superintendents, and congregations will do equally well to 
make it possible for their Sunday school superintendents to attend 
these workshops. 

As a training program conducted on the home base for the de- 
velopment of such leadership, we would suggest the possibility of 
having departmental superintendents, who together would constitute 


the Sunday School Council, the administrative arm of the Sunday 
school. If lay professional leadership for supervision of the entire 
Sunday school is lacking, we would further suggest that one of the 
trained, called workers serve as Sunday school superintendent and 
give direction to the administrative function of this Sunday School 
Council. 


The Council could be comprised of the following departmental 


heads: 
ae . Nursery Department Superintendent 


. Beginners Department Superintendent 

. Primary Department Superintendent 

. Junior Department Superintendent 

. Intermediate Department Superintendent 
. Senior Department Superintendent 

. Superintendent of Each Bible Class 

. Superintendent of the Home Department 


CON NU KR WY DN 


We are envisioning a larger Sunday school when we outline such 
a Council. Obviously, variations can take place, determined by 
judgment of the local situation. 
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This Council could be to the Sunday school what the Christian 
day school faculty is to the Christian day school. Each department 
head would be deeply concerned about the internal and external 
development of his or her respective department. The general 
superintendent, in turn, would function as co-ordinator of the 
Council and representative on the congregation’s Board for Parish 
Education. We have a lurking feeling that if administrative re- 
sponsibilities in the Sunday school were broken down into smaller 
areas of supervision, we would have not only a training program in 
action, but a more alert and progressive Sunday school program in 
the congregation. Presently, if we are intent upon enlisting lay 
leadership without first providing a real training program for that 
leadership, we are either asking too much at once from our laymen 
in assuming the full functions of the Sunday school superintendency, 
or we afe creating an office with a title which belies its actual 
functions. (See R.C. Rein, Buslding the Sunday School.) 


V 


THE BOARD FOR PARISH EDUCATION IN ADMINISTRATION 
OF PARISH EDUCATION 

The Office of the Keys is a divine trust committed to the Christian 
congregation. In the exercise of that trust, it calls workers who are 
at God’s direction to serve in the public ministry of the Word. The 
congregation, acting under Christ’s directive in Matt. 28:18-20, is 
concerned with the Christian education of every member of the 
parish. It elects a Board for Parish Education to be concerned 
primarily with this divinely imposed duty. 

If a Board for Parish Education is to function properly and beam 
a program of Christian education at the congregation, it must first 
determine the complexion of the congregation before seeking to 
ascertain the methods whereby it will seek to carry on such a vital 
program. By way of illustration, in the Texas District there is a 


‘congregation which numbers 80 families, in which there are 28 


children of school and pre-school age. A Board for Parish Education 
in that congregation must know this fact before it can go into gear 
with a program of Christian education suited to the needs of the 
parish. 

It is for this reason that we must advise local Boards first to study 
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the souls of the congregation before it studies or sets up agencies for 
Christian education within the congregation. Agencies are not an 
end in themselves; they are means to an end, and the end is the 
salvation and conservation of each precious blood-bought soul. We 
are encouraging local Boards in our District to make a thorough 
soul accounting in their congregations before making any further 
steps. (“At-a-Glance Soul Accounting Record.”) 

This, then, remains a constant and primary administrative func- 
tion of a Board for Parish Education: To study the educational needs 
of the parish with a purpose toward providing each soul of the 
parish with the optimum educational opportunity for Christian 
growth. 

When the Board sees its educational opportunity, its second ad- 
ministrative function is to advise the congregation of the need for 
setting up such agencies and creating such opportunities as will 
make provision for this optimum educational opportunity. Care 
must be taken, lest we choke or fragmentize the. congregation by 
“over-organizationitis.” Before there can be administration, there 
must be an organization. And before there is organization, there 
must be a real need for it. 

When agencies are created at the recommendation of the Board 
for Parish Education by the Christian congregation, it becomes the 
perpetual function of the Board to act as an arm for the congrega- 
tion, and keep the congregation mindful of the fact that its agencies 
are congregational agencies, deserving the interest, support, prayers 
of the entire flock of God. 

Boards will do well to divide responsibility for the various edu- 
cational agencies. One member of the Board could have a primary 
concern for the Christian day school; another for youth work; a 
third for part-time agencies. And so on. If a congregation is 
carrying on an ambitious program of Christian education, it will 
do well to have sufficient membership on the Board to give suff- 
cient attention to each agency. Representatives of organizations can 
well function as advisory members of the Board. 

The chairman of the Board will concern himself with the co- 
ordination of activity on the part of all Board members, prepare 
the agenda for the monthly Board meeting by informing himself 
in advance of matters to be presented by each member of the Board 
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in relation to his specific area of responsibility, as well as draw up 
matters for discussion of a general nature which affect all agencies. 
Individual Board members will familiarize themselves with that area 
for which they have assumed a responsibility, participate in the 
activities of the agency as much as possible, and generally seek to 
be more informed on sound educational principles governing these 
agencies. 

Because of the perennial nature of such a Board’s work, it be- 
comes a harmful process at times to have a complete turnover in 
Board personnel. Procedures in electing membership to this Board 
should be such as to allow for constancy in the Board without 
sacrificing vitality brought about by wholesome change. Board 
members could be elected to serve for a period of three years, and, 
assuming a Board of six members, two members could be elected 
annually. 

CONCLUSION 

One cannot but rejoice over the increasing interest in Christian 
education on the parish level. We are sharing Christ’s joy when 
we rejoice over this manifest blessing. 

May God graciously bless all who function as administrators in 
the educational scene on the parish level! Theirs is a great work, 
a difficult task, but one that cannot but bring results. In Christian 
education we teach men, women, and children the living Word of 
the living God. It cannot return void. God’s honor is at stake as 
we serve Him and teach His Word. He cannot fail us. And, with 
His help, we dare not fail Him either. 


Austin, Tex. 





HOMILETICS 





A ROYAL PRIEST — 
IN MY COMMUNION WITH CHRIST 


The Theme for April.— Palm Sunday, Holy Week, and Easter 
bring the Christian to the liturgical climax of his faith. Everything 
centers in Christ. The eye of faith witnesses again the awful sacri- 
fice of the Lamb of God for the sins of the world. The darkness 
of Good Friday descends and seems for the moment to herald irre- 
trievable tragedy, the defeat of all that is good, the crushing of every 
hope, in the death of the Son of God. Then suddenly the morning 
breaks, the tomb is empty; the resurrected Christ stands revealed in 
the glory of victory, proclaiming the unsearchable wisdom and love 
of God, who became man, “that through death He might destroy 
him that had the power of death, that is, the devil, and deliver 
them who through fear of death were all their lifetime subject 
to bondage.” This month, then, the royal priest draws closer than 
ever into communion with Christ his Savior and finds in Him the 
glory of, and the power behind, his high calling. 


Sermon Study on I Peter 2:1-5 


For Quasimodogenits 


The Sunday after Easter.— The Easter and Resurrection theme 
is not directly prominent in this text. Nevertheless it is in the 
Good Friday and Easter message that the Christian has “tasted that 
the Lord is gracious” (v.3). In v.4 Christ is called the “Jéiving 
Stone,” the Foundation of a living Church. Only in the power of 
the living Christ, only in that blessed “taste” of the grace of God, 
can these stirring words of Peter become effective in the life of the 
hearer. 

Verse 2 of the text is the Antiphon of the Introit for this Sunday 
and sets the theme of the day. 

The Context.— Chapter 1:23-25, and 2:6-10, immediately pre- 
ceding and following the text, should be studied with some care 
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—not for the.sake of added material (the text contains more than 
enough for a sermon of average length), but for the light they 
throw on certain phrases within the text itself. 


EXEGETICAL NOTES 


V:1: “Therefore lay aside all malice, and all dishonesty, and 
hypocrisies, and jealousies, and all attempts to belittle the other 
fellow.” 

“Therefore” (obv) goes back to 1:23, i.e., “because you are born 
again.” Peter lists, then, five sins which newborn Christians are to 
put away. 

IIGoav xaxiav — malice, wishing someone evil, hoping that he 
will fail. Peter is thinking of that spirit of vengeance which dares 
not resort to personal violence, yet delights in the hope of another's 
downfall. 

II dvta d8dh0v — deceit, lack of perfect honesty, dealing in half- 
truths, getting an advantage over others by trickery, yet always 
within the letter of the law. 

‘TY xoxgicetg — putting on an act. You are a hypocrite when your 
concern centers in how you appear to people and what they think 
of you, rather than in actually being as good as you try to appear. 

Didvoucg — the desire to excel the other fellow, and thus hating 
him when he excels you. You do not know how to be satisfied and 
thankful to God when He gives you less in the way of honors and 
goods than He gives another. 

IIdoas xatadadwis —talking the other fellow down, making 
light of his achievements, impugning his motives, exalting your- 
self by chopping him down to your size. 

This list of sins is highly interesting. These are sins of personality. 
The world does not classify them as “big” sins, yet they are the 
cause of infinite unhappiness and strife. These are the common sins 
of people who pride themselves on being good, yet fail to appre- 
ciate the depth of human depravity. We readily see these sins in 
others; we never see them in ourselves. But it is just such “little” 
sins that the royal priest, in the power of the Holy Ghost, is to 
lay aside and root out of his heart. It is his growing awareness of 
the persistent power of such “little” sins still in his life, that keeps 
the royal priest ever repentant and humble before his God. 
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V.2: “{You are newborn infants. Then} like newborn infants, 
be desperate [for milk—only, in your case] for the honest milk 
of the Word — that by it you may grow in salvation [even as the 
infant grows in stature].” 

The phrase 16 Aoyixov ddodov ydla is difficult. The interpreta- 
tion hinges on the word Aoyix6v. Since it occurs so rarely in the 
New Testament (otherwise only in Rom. 12:1), its meaning must 
be determined by its structure and by the context in which it stands. 
The adjectival suffix— ds has two general meanings. 1) “per- 
taining to,” as in Baotdixdc. 2) “fit for,” “capable of.” From this 
second sense, Aoytx0s derives its Aristotelian significance, “capable 
of understanding,” therefore, “rational,” or “logical.” Yet in our 
text this meaning gives no sense, for Aoyixd¢ modifies yéAa, and 
“milk” is not rational, or capable of understanding. Thayer then 
seizes on the meaning “fit for,” “milk fit for the understanding,” 
and the translation he offers is “the milk which nourishes the soul.” 
(So also Weymouth.) This I consider unsatisfactory, for the mean- 
ing of Adyos is thereby changed from the process of understanding 
or reasoning to that in us which does the reasoning, namely, the 
soul. Unsatisfactory on the same ground is the similar translation, 
“spiritual milk,” i.e., milk, “fit for” the spirit. (So Goodspeed, 
Phillips, R.S.V.) If all Peter had meant was “spiritual,” he would 
have said mvevpatixds. This throws us back on the first sense of 
the — \xés suffix, namely, “pertaining to”; and to Adyog in its first 
sense, “Word.” Thus we arrive at the A. V. translation, “the milk 
of the Word.” (So also the N. T. in Basic English.) There is 
precedent for this approach to Aoytxdc in Plutarch, who uses it in 
the sense “pertaining to speech.” This translation is supported by 
Peter's emphasis on the Word of God in 1:23-25; particularly in 
v. 23, where the Adyos is defined as the means by which we are 
born again. 

In the light of the above interpretation of Aoytxdc, Gdohoc ap- 
pears to me to be used as a deliberate and well-chosen “pun,” 
modifying both the figure “milk,” and the figured “Word.” Thus, 
“the pure milk of the pure Word.” Referring to milk it takes its 
derived meaning, “pure, unadulterated.” Referring to the Word, 
and this is the major reference, it holds to its original sense, “with- 
out guile, honest.” The word of men is deceitful and untrust- 
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worthy; often it deliberately misleads; often also the profoundest 
worldly wisdom is completely mistaken. The Word of God never 
deceives. It has only one purpose, that men may know the mind 
of God in truth and be saved. 

Eis owtngiav (omitted in the textus receptus, and therefore in 
the A. V.). In 1:5 Peter uses this very phrase to signify “unto the 
final salvation.” In 1:9 owtygia appears at first glance also to 
mean the final salvation, though in view of verse 10 this is not de- 
cisive. It may be that the use of tig owtygiav in 1:5 would compel 
us to assume that Peter has the final salvation also in mind in our 
text. Nevertheless, in view of the present context, I would suggest 
the possibility at least, that tis here is the equivalent of év (as often 
in the Koine; cf. 1 Peter 5:12, eis jv otite). Thus owtyeia would 
include all of Christian faith, hope, and life, in which we are to 
grow through the Word. 

Notice that there is a double simile in this verse, rer is hard 
to catch in English. 1) The Christians to whom Peter is writing 
are “newborn babes” in Christ. So are we. No Christian ought 
be insulted at being called a spiritual infant (though many in their 
self-conceit are). Nor ought any man, within or without the 
Church, be offended that Christians so often fail to live up to their 
profession. We must recognize that the Church is full of spiritual 
babies. The miracle is that they have been born, and are alive, 
at all. A mother is not offended that her baby does not talk, or 
walk, or help with the dishes, but is only a burden to her. She 
only rejoices that her baby is alive. 

2) The second simile is that of growth. Though Christians are 
newborn babes, they are not to remain babes forever. They are to 
grow up, through the Word. A baby who does not grow physically 
or mentally is not a joy, but a burden and a grief to the parents. 
Hence the mother is much concerned that her child should drink 
its milk, for unless the baby eats, it will neither grow nor even 
live. So in the Church, the tragedy is not that so many Christians 
ate babes. The tragedy is that they will not eat, they are satisfied 
to remain babes, they do not hunger for the Word by which to 
grow. They think they are wise and know it all, that they have 
nothing to learn; but they are fools and know nothing. They think 
they are a help to the Church and to Christ, but they are only a 
hindrance and a burden. 
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V.3: “{You really will long for that milk} if {as the Psalmist 
puts it} you have tasted that the Lord is gracious.” 

The quotation is Ps. 34:8, and the words are those of the LXX. 
Here is the fundamental prerequisite, the great if on which all in 
this text turns. There is no sense talking about putting away sins 
(v.1), or growing (v.2), or being a living stone or a sacred priest- 
hood (vv.4 and 5), unless you first have personally experienced, 
not in word only, but in the Spirit-moved response of your heart, 
the power of the Holy Week and Easter message; that you are a lost 
sinner, and that God in Christ has loved and redeemed you. This 
is what Peter means by “being born again” (1:23). 

Vv. 4-5a: “[By such eating] you draw ever closer to your Lord. 
{Picture Him, as Isaiah does, as} a living Stone, rejected, it is true, 
by men; yet, as far as God is concerned, ‘elect,’ ‘precious.’ [In rela- 
tion to Him] you also, living stones in your own right, are being 
built up as a house in which the Spirit rules. . . .” 

The reference is to Is. 28:16, quoted from the LXX (with omis- 
sions) in verse 6. 

Aitov C@vta, This is a new metaphor. Christ is a stone in the 
sense of Isaiah, a sure Foundation, a Cornerstone, upon which is 
built a building that cannot be shaken, neither by decay within, 
nor by all the winds and storms of time. But Christ is a living 
Stone, and Peter’s addition of C@vta is supremely significant. He 
is risen from the dead, a real active, thinking, ruling Person. Hence 
Christianity does not rest on a dead record of historical events, on 
dead theory held by a few opinionated people, but on a living God. 
And the Christian is not a member of a tutile organization, strug- 
gling by the efforts of a few to overcome the lethargy of the many 
and to do something worth while in the world. He is a member of 
the body of Christ, a living stone resting securely on the living 
Stone, and in communion with the living Christ, adding his own 
life and activity toward the blessed task of building on this ruined 
earth the spiritual house which will survive the wreckage of this 
world and endure to all eternity. 

‘'Txd aviedanwv piv dnodedoxpaocpévov. — Christ, the living 
Stone, is rejected, repudiated; not only by the Jews who stumbled, 
nor only by those today who boldly deny Him, but by many also 
within the Church who are dead, who fail to see the implications 
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of the resurrected Jesus, sitting at the right hand of the Father, 
alive and ruling. Thus they fail to enter into real communion with 
Him (cf. the April theme). 

'Exiextov Evtysov.— Here is God’s view of the Christ whom 
men regard so lightly. He is “elect, precious.” Beside Him all the 
values of this world sink into dust and ashes. Even though we, in 
our frailty, fail to appreciate the full glory of the living Stone, is 
it not wisdom to accept this judgment of God and to take Him 
seriously? But if we live on in indifference to Christ, we are guilty 
of despising that which God exalts, of enthroning our human judg- 
ment over the wisdom of the all-wise God. 

Olxos axvevpatixdc., — The — x6 suffix again in the sense of 
“pertaining to” or “belonging to.” This house, then, belongs to and 
is ruled by the Spirit. He is the Architect. He executes His own 
master plan, using each living stone for its peculiar purpose. The 
stones themselves cannot see the total effect of the building. But 
each by faith is satisfied to do that and to be that which the Spirit 
day by day, and in his whole life, destines for him. From the point 
of view of the stone, the building is greater than the stone. Yet from 
the point of view of the Spirit it is not. Each stone is all-important, 
each serves a definite purpose; and as long as one stone is lacking, 
the building cannot be complete. 

Here is the antidote for bickerings, jealousies, indifferentism. 
Christians must grow up in order to play a full role as living 
stones. The “adult” Christian will neither, in jealousy, seek a higher 
place than that which the Spirit gives him; nor will he in indiffer- 
ence withhold his services and refuse to take his proper place by 
claiming “I have no time for church work,” etc. The Christian who 
has grown sufficiently in the Spirit and through the Word, will, as 
a living stone, submerge his whole personality, his whole life, in 
the interest of the Kingdom. For him there is no greater glory 
than his union in the living Christ and with his fellow Christians. 
. For the building of which he is both a member and a builder will 
endure forever. 

V.5b: “. . . for the purpose that you, as a sacred priesthood, 
should offer up Spirit-moved sacrifices, acceptable to God through 
Jesus Christ.” 

Fis icodtevpa .. . dvevéyxor . . . dvolac.— The eis is omitted 
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in the textus receptus, and therefore also in the A.V. I would re- 
gard this as a split infinitive construction, the eis (t6 omitted ) being 
attached to dvevéyxau to express purpose; iegdtevya is not the object 
of tis, but the appositive to the second person subject of the infini- 
tive; tO is omitted because of the insertion of the appositive. Thus 
the above translation. This is grammatically awkward, but no more 
so than to take tegdtevpa as the object of eis; and it makes clearer 
sense. 

‘Tegatevpa Gyvov.— This is a new metaphor. Here compare 
v.9. Two thoughts suggest themselves in connection with this 
priesthood. 1) Each Christian lives in independent communion 
with God. All barriers are removed. No intermediary other than 
Christ is either needed or desirable. Just as it is an offense to a hu- 
man father who loves his son, to overhear the son say to the mother, 
“Mother, you ask Daddy for me,” so it is an offense to God when 
His children so distrust His love that they think more is to be gained 
by approaching Him through saints, etc., than by personal confident 
intercession in prayer. 2) Each Christian as a priest carries within 
himself the spark of divine initiative to undertake the Lord’s work. 
The royal priest can stand for Christ alone. If he does not need 
a saint or a pastor to commune with God for him, he does not need 
a pastor either to urge him to go to church, to read his Bible, to 
be liberal in his giving, to cast out the compromises of his life, to 
put away sin, to be a witness for Christ. The royal priest will not 
need to be begged to serve in the Sunday school or choir, or on 
a canvass, or as an officer. He is capable of independent vision and 
leadership. He will keep his own eyes open, see and create his own 
opportunities to do the work of God, and, with no pressure other 
than the Spirit within him, do that work. It is this aspect. of the 
priesthood that is particularly emphasized in the infinitive and its 
object — 

"Avevéyxou avevpatinacs dvoias.— These are not the animal sac- 
rifices of the Old Testament which have been forever done away 
in the all-atoning sacrifice of the Lamb of God. Nor are they sacri- 
fices in the perverted sense in which people talk of “making sac- 
rifices” giving up pleasures etc. for some person or some ‘cause. 
This is “putting the hand to the plow and looking back.” Here the 
offering of sacrifices is the picture of a total life dedicated to the 
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service of God. II vevpatixds, again, is not “spiritual” in the empty 
sense of “non-physical”; rather “Spirit-moved.” The Holy Ghost 
in the heart is the power behind the priestly life. 

Evxgoodéxtous te. — This life of free service, motivated by no 
force other than the Spirit within, living for no purpose other than 
the will of God, and resting in intimate, trusting communion with 
God, this is well-pleasing to God. For this is God’s goal in each 
life, and when it begins to be attained, it brings to God the joy 
of victory. This is the image of God restored in fallen man. 

Ava ‘Inoot Xguotot.— It is impossible to determine for certain 
whether this phrase is meant to attach to evmgoodéxtouc, indicating 
that only in Christ are even our best good works free from all im- 
purity and therefore acceptable to God, or to dvevéyxat, indicating 
the source and power behind our priesthood. I would personally 
lean toward the latter. In any case, it is fitting that the text should 
close with the name of the Savior, for all that is said in the text 
proceeds from, and returns to, Jesus Christ. To leave the name of 
Jesus Christ out of this verse (as Masonry does in the opening 
charge of the Mark Master’s degree— cf. A. G. Mackey, Masonic 
Ritualist, p.271) is blasphemy. Without Christ the entire text is 
lofty theory, but in the end, empty words. 


SUGGESTED OUTLINES 


Theme: The Hunger of Spiritual Priests 


1. The Hunger Drives Us to Eat. 


A. The origin of the hunger: a sign of life, reflecting the fact 
that the new birth has taken place. 


B. The necessity of the hunger: no growth and no continued 
life possible without it. 


C. The food for which we hunger: the Word of God. 


_ 2, Eating Produces Growth. 

A. We put away more and more of the personality of the flesh. 

B. We become living stones, taking our part in the Spirit-built 
house, and able to labor in harmony with the whole. 


C. We become a sacred priesthood, with self-contained spiritual 
initiative, able to stand alone. 
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Or: Theme: Are You a Grown-up Christian? 


1. Spiritual Maturity (like social maturity) is Reflected in: 

A. Regenerated personality. (Petty, childish sins are put away. ) 

B. Selfless co-operation (You are a living stone, united with 
other living stones, resting on the living Stone; all together 
members of and builders of one house, through the Spirit.) 

C. Independent initiative (As a priest before God you need not 
be driven to do God’s will. You see and create your own 
opportunities. ) 
Test yourself! Are you an adult or an infant? 


. Spiritual Maturity (like physical maturity) is Attained by: 


A. Being born. (Tasting God’s grace in Christ. You must be 
alive first. ) 


B. Eating. (No insult to be a helpless baby. Tragedy only if 
you don’t eat.) . 

C. Eating the right food, the Word. (Not the uncertain word 
of human wisdom, but the life-giving, never-deceiving Word 


of God.) 


Then eat, and grow! 
‘ 8 PAUL G. BRETSCHER 


New Orleans, La. 
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A TRIBUTE TO OUR AGED SCHOLARLY PASTORS 


We have in our Church a number of octogenarians, and even non- 
agenarians, who seem to enjoy the blessings of the fountain of youth, 
at least so far as their continued intellectual activities indicate. They 
gladly preach whenever opportunity is given them, read their church 
periodicals with profound and intelligent interest, and do not fail to 
express to the writer their opinions, either of commendation or criti- 
cism as they agree or disagree, and that with such sympathetic appre- 
ciation that one regrets the passing of this old school of scholarly 
pastors. 

In connection with the article “Notes on John 16:5-16” (C.T.M., 
1952; 17 ff.) the Rev. Julius A. Friedrich, a nonagenarian, sent us the 
following communication, composed in German and Latin, which on 
account of its intrinsic value we here quote for the benefit of our readers 
in an English rendition. 

“With deep interest I have just read your article in the CONCORDIA 
THEOLOGICAL MONTHLY on John 16:5-16. I appreciate especially 
your notes on éAgyxetv. While I was in the pastoral ministry, I always 
took édéyyetv in the sense of ‘convict’ (weberfuehren) or ‘convince’ 
(ueberzeugen), and this as I learned it from Dr. Walther. This elenchus 
does not exclude Luther’s strafen (rebuke), but it includes it, a fact 
that might be demonstrated from St. Peter’s Pentecostal discourse (Acts 
2:22-23). The unbelieving world, which does not receive the Gospel, 
is to be without excuse. As it seems to me, it is fully in accord with 
Scripture to speak of a comminatory office (Strafamt) of the Holy 
Ghost. For the Lord’s saints the Holy Spirit is the ‘Comforter,’ but 
for the unbelieving world He is the ‘Accuser’ and ‘Judge.’ This is 
true, of course, of the Office of the Keys, or the Christian ministry, 
in general (cf. Stoeckhardt’s Epheserbrief, p.230). 

“With respect to your notes on ‘Antichristian Blasphemy’ (C. T. M., 
same issue, p.60f), it is, in my opinion, hardly correct to assume that 
papistic Mariolatry has culminated in the bull Munificentissimus Deus, 
which Pius XII published on October 31, 1950. Don’t you ever believe 
that; for ‘such is the curse of an evil deed that it must constantly 
conceive and bring forth other evil things.’ Roman logic demands 
that two more papal bulls must follow before the [dogmatical} struc- 
ture is complete, namely, one regarding Mary as the Co-Redeemer 
(Maria Corredemptrix) or better yet, as Mary, the Redeemer (Maria 
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Redemptrix), and another regarding Mary as the Consummator of the 
Trinity (Maria, Trinitatis Complementum). 

“In an encyclical of February, 1849, Pius IX asked all bishops to 
communicate to him ‘how eagerly their congregations desired the sol- 
emn proclamation of the immaculate conception of Mary.’ Thereupon 
the Archbishop of Trasin replied that he and his parishes ardently 
yearned that His Holiness would publish the new dogma, ‘for indeed 
through it there shine forth more radiantly and abundantly the truths 
that God’s most noble daughter and the unique eternal and immaculate 
bride of His has not merely been established as the “Complement” of 
the Trinity, but, what is more, has merited the name and glory as the 
Co-Redeemer’ (Enim vero per illud clarius et abundantius elucent 
veritates, quomodo ipsa Dei filia nobilissima et singularis sponsa Dei 
aeterna et immaculata, nec non trinitatis complementum evaserit, in- 
super corredemptricis nomen et gloriam promeruit. Pareri I: 9.10). 

“Pius IX seems to have regarded Mary as his only God, Savior, 
Preserver, Helper, and Redeemer. In the encyclical of February 2, 1849, 
he addresses his bishops: ‘Most fittingly, venerable brethren, our whole 
confidence is based on the most holy virgin. When indeed God depos- 
ited in Mary the fulness of all good, He desired that henceforth we 
should know that all our hope, grace, and salvation redounds to us 
from her, for this is His will that we should receive all blessings through 
Mary (Optime enim nostri venerabiles fratres, omnem fiduciae nostrae 
rationem in sanctissima virgine esse collocatam; quando quidem Deus 
totius boni plenitudinem posuit in Maria, ut proinde, si quid spei in 
nobis est, si quid gratiae, si quid salutis, ab ea noverimus redundare, 
quia sic est voluntas eius, qui totum nos habere voluit per Mariam. 
Ibid.) 

“In the Paris edition of the New York Herald-Tribune of October 31, 
1950, its reporter in Rome, Barrett McGurn, relates how in the Roman 
Holy Year Exhibition of 20th Century Religious Art the French artist 
George Desvallieres exhibited a crucifix to which not Christ, but 
Mary was affixed, as the portrayal of the Catholic doctrine that Mary 
shares most intimately in her Son’s sufferings. What next? I would 
not be surprised if the papal market would soon offer gorgeous pictures 
and groups of statues with Mary presiding in the council of the Holy 
Trinity. In Rome I saw innumerable paintings presenting Mary as 
the Queen of Heaven (regina coeli), surrounded by archangels, angels, 
etc. May God have mercy!” 

Prof. Wilhelm Walther of Rostock, in his scholarly and critical Lebr- 
buch der Symbolik (published in 1924 by the A. Deichertsche Verlags- 
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buchhandlung, Leipzig) writes concerning this horrible blasphemy: 
“The ‘Feast of the Assumption of the Blessed Virgin’ is so altogether 
regarded as one of the greatest of church festivals that, to illustrate, 
when a locality has been placed under the interdict, this is suspended 
only on the high feasts of the Church, the Feast of Corpus Christi, 
and the Feast of the Assumption of the Blessed Virgin. . . . In the 
sermons preached on this feast the speakers usually emphasize that 
when Mary entered into heaven, the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost gave 
her half of their own glory, so that she now possesses more glory than 
each of the three Persons of the Trinity has” (p. 126). 

So, indeed, what next? The two bulls of which our learned non- 
agenarian speaks may soon be proclaimed officially, and the two un- 
speakable blasphemies of Mary’s apotheosis and her divine redeemer- 
ship may be established as official dogmas in the Church of Antichrist. 

J. T. MUELLER 
“HISTORIES ARE PRECIOUS THINGS...” (M. LUTHER) 


Just 25 years ago this month Concordia Historical Institute was 
founded. By that time The Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod had 
already recorded eighty years of history. Up until 1927 no systema- 
tized effort had been made to collect and preserve all the documents, 
letters, and manuscripts attesting to its growth and development. 

In the coming months the Institute will have reached another mile- 
stone in its history. The erection of its own separate archives and 
museum building, perhaps the first of its kind in Lutheran circles, is 
now under way. The building, made possible largely through a bequest 
by Mr. Louis H. Waltke and through the vision and foresight of 
Synod’s Board of Directors, should be ready in a few months. Through 
the kindness of the Board of Control, the Institute’s collection until 
now has been housed in a room of Concordia Seminary, St. Louis. 
For some time these quarters have been woefully inadequate. Ground 
was broken for the museum on February 6, with a brief service con- 
ducted by Drs. Th. Hoyer and L. J. Sieck. 

The new structure, roughly 10040 feet, will be built of brick and 
located on the St. Louis Seminary campus. It will be divided into three 
specific areas for its major functions: 1) museum room; 2) stacks and 
‘vault rooms; 3) research, reference, and administration rooms. With 
the building’s completion, a new era of service to the Church will 
begin for the Institute. 

It was largely through the farsightedness and perseverance of men 
like Drs. W. G. Polack and Th. Graebner that the Institute was or- 
ganized in 1927. Over the years an untold wealth of historical mate- 
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rial has been deposited in its archives. In fact, in recent years acces- 
sions have been received at such a rapid pace that it has been impossible 
to index them all. 

Any secular or business organization is dependent upon its records 
and archives; how much more important that a church body preserve 
the records of its past! The Psalmist said: “I remember the days of 
old; I meditate on all Thy works,” Ps. 143:4-5. It is through the pages 
of history that believers see the gracious hand of God in leading them. 

The Institute’s threefold purpose is well stated in its Constitution: 

The purpose of this Institute shall be to cultivate a more gen- 
eral interest in the history of the Lutheran Church of America, 

. to stimulate historical research, and to publish its results; 
to collect and preserve articles of historical value... . 


By carrying out these aims, the Institute today has at its disposal 
an excellent reference library on the history of Lutheranism in America. 
A large number of pastors, congregations, and students are using 
the facilities in their research projects, either by working with irre- 
placeable materials in the Institute room, or by making use of its lending 
library. From all over the country come requests for information such 
as the suggested contents of a cornerstone box, history of Lutheran 
thought, the forms of dedication, anniversary, and other orders of 
service. There are requests for biographical information and pictures 
of former pastors, teachers, and laymen. Individuals working on a 
thesis or conference paper have been supplied with bibliographies and 
with information on various problems which the Church has faced. 

In addition to this partial list of services, the Institute has since its 
beginning published the Concordia Historical Institute Quarterly, now 
in its 25th volume. It has gained recognition far beyond our own 
circles. Covering in scope the entire area from the first Lutheran 
Christmas service conducted on American soil in 1619 to the history 
of the present generation, the Quarterly has become an indispensable 
tool in the hand of the researcher. 

For an organization of this type to function properly and fulfill its 
obligations, the co-operation of every member of the body which it 
serves is required. There must be a constant watch for new materials. 
Tomorrow the work of every individual or committee or group in 
Synod will be history. “Old” materials must be collected, but in the 
efforts the current documents, letters, books, histories, minutes, man- 
uscripts, pictures, and curios dare not be overlooked. 


AUGUST R. SUELFLOW 
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STEPS TOWARD LUTHERAN UNITY IN AUSTRALIA 

The union negotiations between the Evangelical Lutheran Church 
of Australia and the United Evangelical Lutheran Church of Australia 
have reached another important milestone. Dr. Cl. E. Hoopmann re- 
ports to Dr. J. W. Behnken that “with the help of God we reached 
finality with regard to the matter of the inspiration of the Holy Scrip- 
tures at our last meeting. I shall see to it that you receive a copy of 
the theses adopted, as soon as they are available. We state quite clearly 
and definitely that the Bible is the verbally inspired Word of God and 
is therefore inerrant.” 

In a letter dated January 15, 1952, the Rev. Dr. Hermann Sasse 
writes from North Adelaide, South Australia, to a member of the 
faculty of Concordia Seminary, St.Louis: “Shortly before Christmas 
we finished our Intersynodical Theses on Scripture and Inspiration. 
After one year and a half of thorough studies and discussions we have 
reached a full agreement, and this will open the door to a union of 
the two Lutheran Churches of this country. You know that our United 
Evangelical Lutheran Church in Australia is connected with Loehe 
and Iowa, now the American Lutheran Church, and our sister Church, 
the Evangelical Lutheran Church in Australia, is in communion with 
Missouri. Our document, then, is a parallel to the Common Confession 
of Missouri and the American Lutheran Church in the United States 
of America. We tried to overcome the old scheme of the Orthodox 
fathers and to build the doctrine on Scripture on Luther’s understanding 
of the Word of God. I think you will like this approach, which 
tries to overcome the Fundamentalist issues. Our next great problem, 
the last difficulty to overcome, is the relationship with the Lutheran 
World Federation.” F.E.M. 


THE CASE AGAINST VATICAN REPRESENTATION 


The American principle of the separation of Church and State has 
been employed widely as a major argument against the appointment 
of an “ambassador” to the Vatican. Politically, this is undoubtedly a 
strong argument. Everybody knows, of course, that the United States 
does not appoint a representative to the Vatican because the Pope is 
the sovereign secular lord of an area about the size of an average 
American farm. If the appointment were made on that premise, the 
Pope, it seems to us, would rather not have an American diplomat 
accredited to the Vatican. Nor can the Pope be too highly pleased with 
the left-handed compliment that the Vatican is the world’s best “lis- 
tening post.” The issue in this entire matter is much more basic. It is 
not a political question at all. For Protestants it is chiefly a theological 
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problem. In fact, the heart of the Papacy’s theology comes to the 
surface in this issue. The question is: Does the Pope possess two 
swords, the spiritual and the secular? Does he control the temporal 
and eternal weal and woe of all mankind? Official representation at 
the Vatican is in effect an affirmative answer to these questions. Most 
American Protestants find an irreconcilable clash between the dem- 
ocratic principles of our Government and the totalitarian principles 
of the papal empire. The Papacy represents the most thorough form of 
totalitarianism in the history of the world. It demands the total person’s 
complete allegiance from the cradle to the grave. And it insists on 
claiming such total subservience from all who have been baptized: 
Romanists, Protestants, and even of such as received only the Baptism 
of Desire. 

The Living Church (January 13, 1951) publishes a document pre- 
pared by several European theologians, which is of tremendous rel- 
evance for Americans in this issue. The Living Church does not wish 
to divulge the names of the authors of this document, no doubt for 
good reasons. Since our readers will appreciate the documentary ev- 
idence presented in this article, we are grateful to the Rev. Francis C. 
Lightbourn, managing editor of The Living Church, who gave permis- 
sion to reprint the document 7m foto. 

(1) The Roman Catholic Church considers the Church as vir- 
tually identical with the Kingdom of God and as a divine and 
perfect society. (William Temple: “I believe that all the doctrinal 
errors of Rome come from the direct identification of the Church 
as an organized institution, taking its part in the process of history, 
with the Kingdom of God.” Life of William Temple, p. 420.) 

(2) As a perfect and divine society it claims to have the right 
and duty to guide all other societies. This claim is legitimate in 
so far as it expresses the primacy of the spiritual and refers to the 
prophetic task of the Church in relation to the nations and their 
governments. But it is illegitimate in so far as it is combined with 
the further claim that the Church is the magistra et dux (master 
and leader) of all other societies, including nations and states. 
(The words magistra et dux appear in the encyclical Ubi Arcano 
Dei of 1922, which also describes the Church as “the divine in- 
stitution capable of guaranteeing the inviolability of international 
law; an institution which embraces all nations, transcends them 
all and enjoys sovereign authority and the glorious privilege of 
the fullness of power.” The last word reads in the original Latin: 
magisterium, literally, mastership. ) 
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(3) The term generally used to describe the nature of this lead- 
ership is “indirect temporal power.” Indirect temporal power is 
sometimes defined as merely “directive” power, that is, power of 
a purely spiritual and moral kind, but representative theologians 
of the Roman Catholic Church point out that it includes much 
more than that and contains definitely a juridical element. (The 
vety representative Dictionnaire de Théologie Catholique says: 
“It is not only a right to give advice which is granted to the 
Church; it can and must use admonitions, reprimands, and formal 
condemnations, followed by canonical sanctions.” Again: “This 
power embraces all causes and conscientious cases in the social and 
political field... . The heads of nations, the governments, the 
magistrates, are, because of the fact that they cannot take anything 
away from the control of religious morals, subjected to this power 
of the Church and of its Head which extends to their public ac- 
tivity and which can, if necessary, blame, censure, or condemn 
abuses, excesses, or deviations of which they may be guilty.” Dic- 
tionnaire, Volume 12:2, pp. 2768—2770.) 

(4) The Papacy claims also that it has the special mission to 
act as mediator or arbiter between states. (Pope Pius IX in his 
letter to Emperor William I of Germany in 1870: “We consider 
it our duty to offer you our assistance to overcome in good time 
the danger of a possible conflict... . Our role as mediator is in 
relation to you the role of a monarch who as a temporal ruler does 
not create suspicion because of the smallness of his territory, but 
rather creates confidence because of the moral and religious in- 
fluence with which our holy office is endowed.” Pope Leo XIII 
to the Queen of the Netherlands on May 29, 1899 — letter con- 
cerning the first Peace Conference of The Hague: “We consider 
that it belongs very specially to our role not only to give moral 
support, but to co-operate with it (the conference) in an effective 
way, for it has to do with a matter which is supremely noble in 
character and intimately related to our august ministry, which, 
through the divine founder of the Church and in virtue of very 
old traditions, possesses a kind of high investiture as mediator of 
- peace... . It has been given to us to bring to an end great 
divergences between such illustrious nations as Germany and 
Spain” (reference to the arbitration case of 1885). 

(5) The article of the Lateran Treaty which stipulates that the 
Holy See is not to participate in “temporal Competitions” is for- 
mulated in a very ambiguous way. It does not seem to have had 
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any bearing on the claim of the Holy See that it is the true 
arbiter gentium. (Article 24 of the Lateran Treaty reads: “The 
Holy See, in relation to the Sovereignty which belongs to it also 
in the international sphere, declares that it remains and will re- 
main outside all temporal competitions between the States and 
International Congress held for such objects, at least unless the 
contending parties both appeal to its mission of peace, reserving 
in every case the right to make its moral and spiritual power felt.” 
But this article did not prevent the Holy See from proposing on 
August 21, 1939, to hold a conference of the governments con- 
cerned with the conflict between Germany and Poland together 
with the United States and the Vatican itself.) 


(6) Similarly the Holy See continues to seek admission to cer- 
tain international bodies, the official membership of which is con- 
fined to governments. (Attempts made by the Vatican during the 
First World War to get a seat in the Peace Conference and in the 
League of Nations were unsuccessful. Quite recently a new sit- 
uation has arisen. On the proposal of the United States delegate 
Mr. George Warren the Vatican was seated as a government in 
the Diplomatic Conference on Refugees in 1951. In the summer 
of 1951 the High Commissioner for Refugees proposed that the 
Economic and Social Council of the United Nations should elect 
the Vatican as a member of the Advisory Commission attached to 
the High Commissariat, and this proposal was accepted. Thus the 
Vatican is now officially represented as a government on a com- 
mission of the United Nations. While the U.N. secretariat main- 
tains that legally it is the Vatican State which has been elected, 
reference is constantly made to “the representative of the Holy 
See.”’) 

(7) According to Roman Catholic theory the one and only 
raison d’étre of the Vatican State is to give the Papacy sufficient 
independence to fulfill its role as leader of the Church and guide 
of the nations. (This point has been made in countless statements 
and encyclicals since 1871.) 

(8) Diplomatic relations with the Vatican are in the Roman 
Catholic conception not merely relations with the Vatican State, 
but with the Holy See as the center of Christendom and as the 
society above all other societies. (Oliver Earl Benson in Vatican 
Diplomatic Practice as Affected by the Lateran Agreement, 1936, 
p. 162: “As with the papal legates, the Lateran agreements do not 
appear to have had much influence on the status or existence of 
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the foreign delegations at the Vatican. They are certainly not 
accredited to Vatican City, but to the Holy See as Head of the 
Church, just as they have been in the past.” 

(9) Such diplomatic relationships are therefore always under- 
stood from the Roman Catholic side as a de facto or de jure rec- 
ognition of the claim of the Papacy to be a “master and leader” 
of the nations. A government in establishing such relationships 
may take its stand only on reasons of expediency, but the Holy 
See will always use the relationship to strengthen its fundamental 
and unchanging claims. 

(10) The matter is of special importance today since the Vat- 
ican thinks in terms of the defense of Roman Catholicism as a 
spiritual, social, and political institution and tends therefore to 
that sterile anti-Communism which defends uncritically the status 
quo in countries where its position is strong. In this way it in- 
creases rather than decreases the danger of war. (This is not to say 
that the Vatican “wants war,” though there are indications that 
prominent Roman Catholics believe that war is the only way out. 
But the Vatican’s attitude strengthens what an enlightened Roman 
Catholic has called our greatest danger, namely, “the good con- 
science of the West”; it helps to create that self-righteousness 
which makes the Western nations so unimaginative in their deal- 
ings with social and economic evils in all parts of the world, and 
it strengthens thus the case against the West.) 

(11) From a non-Roman standpoint the question of diplo- 
matic relationships with the Vatican is therefore much wider and 
deeper than the issue of separation between Church and State. 
Even if it could be proved that such relationships were not con- 
trary to the principle of the separation of Church and State, the 
question would still be whether non-Romans can accept that their 
government recognizes explicitly or implicitly the claim of the 
Papacy to be the true arbiter in all moral issues arising in interna- 
tional life. (It might be argued by defenders of the diplomatic 
relationship that diplomatic representation can also be offered to 
other religious bodies. If these bodies then refuse, they might say 
that all have been treated on a basis of equality and that there is 
therefore no question of privilege.) 


(12) The desire for diplomatic relationships with the Vatican - 
is based on the very mistaken idea that spiritual forces can be and -: 
should be mobilized for political ends. This increases the con- -’ 
fusion between the Christian and the secular and endangers the ~ 
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spiritual independence of all Churches. (The mission of Mr. My- 
ron Taylor and the story of his various approaches to religious 
leaders proves this as clearly as possible. ) 

(13) The main answer to the new bid for power by the Papacy 
must consist in a revival of the prophetic element in Biblical 
Christianity and in the critique in the light of the Bible of all 
forms of society. (The non-Roman position is weak if it combats 
only the official recognition of the Vatican, but follows the Vatican 
in its reactionary politics. The non-Roman position is strong if 
it gives its Own positive answer to the world-wide demand for 
equality of personal status and for release from poverty and eco- 
nomic oppression.) December, 1951. F.E. M. 


MEETING OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF BIBLICAL INSTRUCTORS 
( MIDWESTERN SECTION ) AND THE CHICAGO SOCIETY OF 
BIBLICAL RESEARCH 

On January 18 and 19 these societies met in the Oriental Institute 
in Chicago. The members of the one are in many instances likewise 
members of the other. To inform the readers of the C.T.M. what 
scholars in other circles than our own are thinking about and discussing, 
I mention some of the topics that were listed on the program: “The 
Ethics of the Book of Job,” “The Bible and Sabbath Observance,” “The 
Language of the Lachish Letters and Contemporary Biblical Prose,” 
“Present Alternatives in Religious Philosophy,” “Polarity in Religion,” 
“The Basis of Authority in Religion,” “Excavations in Jericho and a 
Description of the City of Petra” (illustrated), “The N.T. Kerugma 
and the Ethical Teachings of Jesus.” Reports were given on the prog- 
ress of various larger undertakings having to do with Biblical scholar- 
ship, viz., work in Hellenistic Jewish literature, the New Testament 
Text project, the New Testament and Patristic Greek lexicons, recent 
progress on the translation of the English Bible, and “The World 
Council Study of the Biblical Doctrine of Man.” W. F. ARNDT 


261,894 CATHOLIC MISSIONARIES 


According to a report published in Materialdienst des Konfessions- 
kundlichen Instituts (Bensheim, Germany, January, 1951) the Catholic 
Church’s vast army of missionaries scattered throughout the world 
numbered, as of 1950, 261,894. In this total are included 25,000 mem- 
bers of the clergy, 9,000 laymen, 55,000 nuns, and 91,000 catechists. 
According to the same report, the Catholic Church maintains in its 
many mission fields 10,414 churches, 47,858 chapels, 39,439 elemen- 
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tary schools attended by 2,267,391 pupils, and 743 secondary and 
higher schools attended by 110,000 students. In these missionary areas, 
the Catholic Church also operates 936 hospitals, 2,952 mobile clinics, 
221 homes for lepers housing 17,611 patients, and 2,046 orphan homes 
housing 122,000 orphans. One of the chief aims of the Catholic Church 
is to expedite the training of native clergies. To achieve this aim, the 
Church maintains in its various mission fields 427 seminaries attended 
by 17,516 seminarians. Recognizing the vast importance of this task, 
a seminary was established in Rome in 1948 for the purpose of pro- 
viding careful instruction in the best ways and means of training the 
native clergy.— What a challenge for our own Church to expand its 
own mission program here and abroad “while it is day.” p.M.B. 


A NEW METHOD OF DATING ANCIENT MANUSCRIPTS 


When the Dead Sea Scrolls, found in 1947, had been brought to 
the attention of scholars, at once a lively discussion arose as to the 
age of these manuscripts. Most scholars placed the origin of these 
documents, chief of which is a scroll containing the Book of Isaiah, 
between 200 and 100 B.C. The opinion, however, has been expressed 
by at least one O.T. scholar that the date mentioned is altogether too 
early and that we have to think of a date more than 600 years later. 
A very interesting method of measuring the age of things belonging 
to organic matter has been developed at the Institute for Nuclear 
Studies of the University of Chicago. The method is described in the 
Biblical Archeologist of February, 1951, and in Popular Science of 
December, 1951. It consists in measuring the carbon 14 content of 
old objects. When an object belonging to plant or animal life dies, 
no more carbon 14 is received by it; but the carbon content present 
in it disintegrates at a definitely fixed rate. Hence by determining the 
carbon 14 content one is able to compute about when the object in 
question ceased to be alive. Detailed information will have to be ob- 
tained from the articles referred to. Using this method, which ad- 
mittedly is liable to be inaccurate to the extent of from 5 to 10 per 
cent, has been tested with respect to objects whose age was known 
through the usual archaeological methods and has been found to be 
temarkably reliable. To measure the age of the Dead Sea Scrolls, the 
linen wrappings in which they were found were examined. As Dr. O. 
R. Sellers reports in the Béblical Archeologist, the carbon 14 process, 
when one bears in mind the possibility of error and therefore grants 
a wide range, makes us place the origin of the scrolls between 167 B.C. 
and 233 A.D., which means that the view holding the manuscripts to 
be early is confirmed. W. F. ARNDT 
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BRIEF ITEMS FROM “RELIGIOUS NEWS SERVICE” 


Members of the United Lutheran Church’s Women’s Missionary 
Society gave $1,193,988 for church work through their society during 
the past year. Nearly half of this sum went for foreign missions and 
the next largest share for home mission work. This report was made 
by the national president of the society, Mrs. C. W. Baker, Jr., of 
Duquesne, Pa. * * * 


A sign of the times! — Following the Christmas plays presented 
by public school children in Newark, Webster, and Williamson, N. Y., 
an appeal was filed with the New York Commissioner of Education, 
Lewis A. Wilson, by Arthur G. Cromwell of Poultneyviile, an architect 
and self-styled atheist, who asked that “religious plays and pageants of 
a creedal nature” be banned in public schools. He listed Handel’s The 
Messiah as an example of the type of presentation that should be 
banned. ... Mr. Cromwell is the father of Mrs. Vashti Mc Collum 
of Champaign, Ill, who in 1948 won a Supreme Court decision against 
religious classes in Champaign County public schools. . . . Commis- 
sioner Wilson, however, ruled that public school plays and pageants 
with religious backgrounds and containing religious implications in 
no way constitute instruction in religion. He said: “Many of the great- 
est works in music, as in other arts, have some religious implications. 
Nevertheless, in my point of view, to prevent the mention or teaching 
of these works in the public schools would be obviously failing to 
provide adequately for the educational background of our children. 
In my opinion, the presentation of such a musical work does not con- 


stitute instruction in religion.” 
* * * 


Mormons complain of a “constant leakage” to other churches. A sur- 
vey prepared by a committee of their own council attributed their 
losses to “disintegrating tendencies from within” and the encroach- 
ments of contemporary American culture. Many of their members 
desire to “shift to some more rational and satisfying type of religion.” 
The survey reported that “those who have made the transition from 
dogmatic Mormonism to some other faith find themselves literally 
besieged at all hours of the night as to how they accomplished their 
personal transition.” * * * 


Pilgrims to the Roman Catholic shrine of Our Lady of Lourdes 
numbered 1,832,000 from March 13 to October 22 of 1951 — 232,000 
more than the total for the corresponding period of 1950. 416 special 
trains were commissioned to bring visitors to the shrine. 
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Religious News Service took notice of the observance of the 100th 
anniversary of the introduction of the Christmas tree in the festival 
services. In Cleveland Lutheran school children placed a decorated tree 
in a glass case on the Public Square. When Dr. Heinrich Christian 
Schwan in 1851 placed the decorated evergreen tree into the church, 
his congregation rejected it as unfitting; but the next year it was used 
again with the congregation’s sanction. 


* * * 


An 80-foot string of checks totaling more than $4,000 was turned 
over to the National Council of Churches in Chicago by James L. Kraft, 
founder of the Kraft Foods Co. The checks had been presented to him 
on his 77th birthday by 240 of his associates in the company. “Never 
had a present that gave me as much pleasure as this one,” he said. 


* * * 


A total of 106 Roman Catholic schools, with an enrollment of 45,145 
pupils, are now operating in Japan, according to a report issued by 
the education department of the National Catholic Committee in 
Tokyo. Five of these schools are institutions of college or university 
grade, six junior colleges, 59 middle and high schools, 25 elementary 
schools, and 11 schools of various kinds. The teaching staffs comprise 
689 religious (203 men, 486 women) and 2,091 lay teachers, 730 of 
the latter group being Catholic, 1,361 non-Catholics. Of the students, 
only 5,305 are Catholics. » . * 

The Baptist FM Station KYBS in Dallas, Tex., went off the air. 
The station began operating on October 28, 1949; lost from $25,000 
to $30,000 a year; there never was an appreciable listening audience. 


* * * 


Tentative plans for a German Catholic Day for 1952 were announced 
by Suffragan Bishop Paul Tkotsch of Berlin. The rally is scheduled 
for August 19—24, to meet in West Berlin. 


* * * 


The Catholic Directory for 1952 claims that Roman Catholics in 
England and Wales increased by 25,000 last year, to a total of 
‘2,837,700. * * * 


Through the efforts of the Working Committee of Churches and 
Religious Denominations in Berlin, under the leadership of Kurt Eber- 
hard, nineteen denominations which constitute religious minorities in 
Germany have been given regular radio time to broadcast services over 
RIAS, American-sponsored radio station in West Berlin—the first 
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time in German radio history that minority groups have been allocated 
regular time on a German station. . .. The services, to be broadcast 
on Sunday mornings, will be sponsored alternately by the Salvation 
Army, the Christian Science Church, the Seventh-Day Adventists, the 
Jehovah’s Witnesses, the Mormons, the Old Catholic Church, the Evan- 
gelical St. John’s Church, the Moslems, the Christian Community, the 
German Evangelical Free Church, the Evangelical Community, the 
Evangelical-Lutheran Free Church, the Old Lutheran Church, the Mora- 
vian Brethren, the Russian Orthodox Church, the Quakers, the Pente- 
costalists, the Mennonites, and the Buddhists. 


* * * 


A report submitted to the Foreign Missions Division of Churches 
meeting in Toronto disclosed that virtually all Protestant missionaries 
have left Communist China, where there were 2,000 in service three 
years ago. The majority are being reassigned to other fields, principally 
in areas where there are émigrés from China. ... A resolution on the 
Vatican ambassadorship said that Protestant work in Latin American 
countries, “which are dominated by the Roman Catholic Church,” 
would be especially affected; the appointment would have the effect 
of “strengthening the forces of clericalism and impairing the growth 
and development of religious freedom in Latin America.” Moreover, 
the appointment would tend to destroy the conception Latin American 
countries have of the United States as the champion of the tradition of 
“treating all religions alike and giving no preferential status to any 
church.” ... A second resolution called attention to “continued viola- 
tion of religious freedom in Colombia and the illegal acts against 
Protestants in that country, including American missionaries,” citing 
the case of a Roman Catholic priest recently leading a mob in an 
attack on a Baptist building which was being dedicated; and Dr. W. 
Stanley Rycroft, chairman of the Divisions Committee on Co-opera- 
tion in Latin America, said, “There have been easily over a hundred 
of these cases in the last two years.” 


* * * 


A spokesman for the Apostolic Press Association announced that 
plans to publish a Roman Catholic daily newspaper in New York City 
have been dropped because “the response to our appeals for funds 
simply has not been adequate.” The association, comprising Catholic 
laymen, had planned to publish the New York Banner as soon as 
$400,000 could be raised to support the proposed non-profit paper. . . . 
The Apostolic Press Association is the same corporation that published 
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the Sun Herald as a Catholic daily in Kansas City, Mo., from October, 
1950, to April 28, 1951, when the paper went into “temporary” sus- 
pension. ... Two previous attempts to produce Catholic dailies ended 
in failure long before the Sun Herald was started in Kansas City. 
The Catholic Telegraph, attempted in New York as early as 1875, did 
not make the grade. Another attempt that almost made it was the 
Dubuque, Iowa, Catholic Tribune, which thrived as a weekly and 
semiweekly from 1899 to 1914, became a daily in 1920, and folded 
as a daily in 1942. * * * 


According to Germanicus — nom de plume for the Christian Century 
reporter in the Eastern Zone — “in East Germany there are now 5,434 
ministers in 6,100 Protestant congregations — which means that about 
12 per cent of the parishes are without pastors. Thirty-five hundred 
pastors take part in religious education for schoolchildren, and 15,000 
catechists teach regular religious classes.” THEO. HOYER 


CONCLUDING POSTSCRIPTS 

In his feature article on Sweden, the senior editor of Time (Decem- 
ber 31) observes: “The divorce rate in Sweden has jumped from 7.7% 
in 1939 to 14% in 1950. Sweden has one of the world’s highest illegit- 


imacy rates and one of the highest alcoholism rates... . Juvenile de- 
linquency is high. Officials blame it largely on the fact that jobs are 
easy to get. A 17-year-old is likely to make 500 kroner a month 
($96.50) and has money to burn on drink and excitement. . . . Said 
a clergyman of Sweden’s Lutheran State Church: ‘Our churches are 
empty. We do not seem to be able to interest the young. But nobody 


>? 


else seems able to interest them either.’” In the light of moral and 
religious conditions in our own land, Christians will hesitate to throw 
stones at Sweden. * * * 


Prof. Albert V. Maurer, Director of Placement at our Teachers Col- 
lege in River Forest, recently sent us his mimeographed “Annual Re- 
port on Teacher Placement, September 1, 1950—August 31, 1951.” 
The information in this report contains tabulated facts and figures 
concerning such important aspects of teacher placement as teacher de- 
mand and supply 1950—51, twelve-year summary 1939—51, types 
of class units requested, one-teacher school assignments, types of extra- 
class duties required of teachers, types of organists and choir directors 
requested by congregations, graduates’ ability as organists, salaries 
offered to men and women graduates, distribution of graduates by 
Districts. The report is deserving of careful study. Similar reports 
from Seward, Springfield, and St.Louis would prove equally useful. 
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J. Harold Greenlee takes the reader by force with the introductory 
paragraph of his article “Word Suffixes in the Greek New Testament” 
(The Bible Translator, October, 1951). The paragraph reads: “A good 
many schoolboys have been able to overwhelm schoolmates with the 
information that antidisestablishmentarianism is the longest word in 
the English language. Probably not very many recipients of this awe- 
some information have been able to retort calmly, ‘Oh, that word is 
merely the root — stab — combined with three prefixes and six suf- 
fixes.’” Captured by this lead paragraph, the reader becomes a will- 
ing reader of Professor Greenlee’s delightful article. 


* * * 


In the same issue of The Bible Translator, Prof. J. R. Mantey re- 
minds students of the Greek New Testament: “The Greek word xiottc, 
meaning ‘faith, is translated rightly in the English Revised Standard 
Version (1946) in practically every instance. Out of twenty-four oc- 
currences in the LXX it connotes the idea of ‘faithfulness’ or ‘trust- 
worthiness’ seventeen times, and means ‘faith’ or ‘proof’ only seven 
times. All these meanings are prevalent in Koime Greek. In Rom. 3:3: 
“Does their faithlessness nullify the faithfulness of God,” and Gal. 
5:23: “The fruit of the Spirit is . . . faithfulness . . . self-control.” 
But this idea of fidelity is a fundamental part of the word; and even 
where it is regularly translated ‘faith, it also carries the connotation 
of ‘faithfulness.’ Thus ‘faith’ in God implies also ‘faithfulness’ to God.” 


Rev. Arthur O. Kaul, Fairfield, IlL, who, together with Rev. A. G. 
Dornfeld, Grand Prairie, Tex., edits The World-Wide Evangelist, 
writes: “Since June we have been able to circulate about one quarter 
million Gospel leaflets around the world.” Besides editing the mag- 
azine, assembling and distributing Gospel tracts, conducting confer- 
ences on evangelism and “tent services,” Rev. Kaul is preparing a book 
on evangelism. - m . 


Rev. Walton Hannah of Philpots, England, whose article “Should 
a Christian Be a Freemason?” (Theology, January, 1951) made the 
headlines of Fleet Street, has completed his book on Freemasonry. He 
writes: “My book Darkness Visible, which gives the full text of the 
Masonic ritual in the first three and Royal Arch degrees (the whole 
of the Masonic system as officially recognized by Grand Lodge of 
England) with a theological interpretation, is now complete. An ap- 
pendix, incidentally, deals with ritual variations in Scotland, Ireland, 
and America. As might be expected, however, I am in great difficulties 
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over a publisher. There is bound to be considerable hostility vented 
against any publisher who risks it in this country; the larger firms 
who could afford to ignore this all seem to have a Mason somewhere 
on the board who puts a stopper on it; the smaller firms who are 
genuinely keen to do it are frightened of repercussions on their other 
books. All agree that the book will sell, but at the same time give the 
publisher a very black mark.” But Rev. Hannah is not discouraged. 
He is publishing the book himself. It is hoped that the book will be 
available in the States. , “ 


The recent death of Fred C. Pritzlaff (May 1, 1861—November 10, 
1951) donor of the Pritzlaff Memorial Library on the campus of Con- 
cordia Seminary, St. Louis, calls for some comments. Mr. Pritzlaff not 
only gave $85,000 toward the erection of the library, but he also 
made a substantial annual contribution toward its support. God has 
richly blessed Mr. Pritzlaff’s foresight and generosity. “Well done, thou 
good and faithful servant; thou hast been faithful over a few things, 
I will make thee ruler over many things; enter thou into the joy of 
thy Lord” (Matt.25:21). , - m 


Pritzlaff Memorial Library serves principally the students and faculty 
of Concordia Seminary, St. Louis. It serves, however, also in an accel- 
erating degree our pastors in the field through loans and bibliographies 
for synodical and conference essays. From a recent report compiled 
by the librarian, the Rev. E. J. Saleska, we submit the following data. 
Total number of accessions: 43,528; unaccessioned volumes: ca. 10,000; 
unaccessioned pamphlets: ca. 12,000. The most significant recent ac- 
quisition to the library is the Weimar edition of Luther’s works (93 
volumes), at a cost of $1,200. Another set of the Weimar edition 
purchased a number of years ago and at present totaling 86 volumes, 
is intended for general use. Both sets are still incomplete, but it is 
hoped that missing and still-to-be published volumes will be added 
in course of time. Another important addition: the purchase, through 
the Franz Pieper Memorial Fund, of 186 volumes of Migne, Patrologiae 
Latinae, at a cost of $1,200. This set, when complete, will total 222 
volumes. We hope that also the Patrologiae Graecae (166 volumes) 
will soon be on the shelves. Through an appropriation made by the 
Committee for the Allocation of Funds for Scholarly Research, about 
500 volumes of outstanding German theological works have been pur- 
chased in the areas of Luther research, the Reformation, church history, 
Old and New Testament studies, ethics, sociology, and philosophy. 
Some 300 magazines and newspapers come to the periodical room of 
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the library. Recently Synod granted funds to obtain a professional 
cataloguer. Pritzlaff Memorial Library is on the way of becoming one 
of the best stocked theological libraries in the country. 


* * * 


Pastors interested in word studies of Scripture will welcome the 
recent publication of Theological Wordbook of the Bible edited by 
Alan Richardson and published by the Macmillan Company (1951). 
Net price of this book is $3.50. From a careful review of this work 
we cull the following: “This book does in a small way what the 
massive and multi-volumed Theological Wordbook of the New Testa- 
ment (edited by Gerhard Kittel before the War and now by Gerhard 
Friedrich) does for German-reading scholars. This English book is 
not to be compared with the monumental German work, but many 
of the articles in the latter obviously lie behind the articles in Dr. 
Richardson’s venture. For those translators who know German the 
great German theological lexicon is indispensable, despite its size and 
cost. For those who do not, the work under review will go far to 
fill a gap in their equipment.” Besides the work by Richardson, there 
have also appeared recently in English a series of monographs titled 
Kittel Biblical Key-W ords, in which J. R. Coates offers translations of 
leading articles in the Kittel wordbook. The four volumes at present 
available deal respectively with Sin, Love, The Church, and Righteous- 
mess. They are published by Adam and Charles Black, Soho Square, 
London, and cost between $1.00 and $1.50 a volume. But now comes 
the good news that these four volumes have been published as a single 
volume by Harper Brothers for $4.00, under the title Kittel’s Key 
Words. The English edition contains an up-to-date bibliography of 
the relevant monographs published in English. 


* * * 


The dedication on January 20 of Graduate Hall on the grounds of 
Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, marks the realization of a long-cherished 
hope. Though graduate work was carried on at Concordia Seminary 
since 1922, except for an interruption extending from 1931 to 1937, 
it had to be carried on in all these years under crowded conditions. 
Graduate Hall is the answer to the long-felt need of more, and more 
suitable, classroom facilities and equipment. But the dedication of 
Graduate Hall also imposes a grave obligation. Graduate Hall must 
at all times seek to offer courses which will meet the highest expecta- 
tions of sound Biblical and theological scholarship. If Graduate Hall 
is to meet this obligation, it will need a special measure of God's Spirit 
and the prayerful support of the entire Church. 
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Philatelists among our clergy who possess the set of stamps author- 
ized in 1951 by the Greek government to commemorate St. Paul’s entry 
into Europe in A.D. 51 may well be proud of this addition to their 
collection. The engravings featuring St. Paul preaching on Mars’ Hill 
and the altar bearing the inscription “to the unknown God” are par- 
ticularly atractive. Donald A. Kraft, one of our candidates, who showed 
me the Greek stamps, has in his collection also some beautiful stamps 
authorized some years ago by the Hungarian government, one featur- 
ing Gaspar Karolyi, translator of the Bible into Hungarian, and the 
other Albert Molnar, translator of the Psalms into Hungarian. 


* * * 


We close these “postscripts” with a stanza from a poem titled “Wit's 
End Corner” (cf. Psalm 107:27-28) by Antoinette Wilson and pub- 
lished in the January issue of the Western District Education Bulletin: 


Are you standing at “Wit’s End Corner’? 
Then you're just in the very spot 
To learn the wondrous resources 
Of Him who faileth not; 
No doubt to a brighter pathway 
Your footsteps will soon be moved. 
But only at “Wit’s End Corner” 


Is the “God who is able” proved. 
P. M. B. 
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ANCIENT NEAR EASTERN TEXTS RELATING TO THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
Edited by James B. Pritchard. Princeton University Press, Princeton, 
New Jersey, 1950. $15.00. 

This is a big book. It measures 9X12 inches and contains 527 pages. 
It has big-name contributors: Albright, Ginsberg, Goetze, Kramer, Meek, 
Oppenheim, Pfeiffer, Sachs, Speiser, Stephens, John Wilson. It covers the 
literature of a big territory: the Egyptian, Sumerian, Akkadian, Hittite, 
Ugaritic, Aramaic, and it serves a big purpose: “In this magnificent pano- 
rama of the literature of the Ancient Near East the student of the Old 
Testament or of ancient history, or the lay reader of the Bible, will find 
reliable translations of the most significant texts found by archeologists 
in Egypt, Palestine, Syria, Asia Minor, and Mesopotamia.” ( Jacket.) 

The selections from this literature are designed to place “the Old Testa- 
ment against its environment.” An index of four full pages lists the 
“biblical analogues” according to the Old Testament books as suggested 
by the various contributors. “By the listings of the latter category neither 
the translators nor the editor venture any scientific opinion with regard 
to the relationship between the biblical references and the text cited” 
(p. 504). In addition references are frequently given to significant dis- 
cussions of the relationship of the texts to Biblical passages. 

Representative examples are given of the various types of literature from 
the areas surrounding Palestine in this order: 

I. Myths, Epics, and Legends 
II. Legal Texts 
III. Historical Texts 
IV. Rituals, Incantations, and Descriptions of Festivals 
V. Hymns and Prayers 
VI. Didactic and Wisdom Literature 
VII. Lamentations 
. Secular Songs and Poems 
IX. Letters 
X. Miscellaneous Texts 


This is a big book, and it fills a big need. A good selection of the vast 
extra-Biblical literary remains that have been brought to light during the 
past century through explorations and excavations is presented in a man- 
ner that makes for handy reference as well as for systematic study. 

WALTER R. ROEHRS 
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CHRISTOLOGIE, Band I. Von Heinrich Vogel. Christian Kaiser Verlag, 
Muenchen, 1949. 477 S. 6X9. Preis geb. DM 22.50. 


A century ago Gottfried Thomasius of Erlangen wrote his exhaustive 
monograph on Christ’s person and work; twenty years ago Emil Brunner of 
Zuerich wrote a Christology entitled Der Mittler; and now Heinrich Vogel, 
dogmatician of the underground faculty of the Bekennende Kirche during 
the war and since the war professor at Berlin University, has issued the 
first volume of a Christology in the light of current antitheses. This dog- 
matical undertaking deserves more than passing attention. Prof. George 
Gloege of Jena in Theologische Literaturzeitung (February, 1951, columns 
79—89) and Prof. Martin Doerne of Rostock in Evangelisch-Lutherische 
Kirchenzeitung (two lengthy review articles in the issues of October 
31 and November 15, 1951) offer very thorough evaluations of Vogel’s 
Christology. Their extensive and critical analyses have been of great 
help to this reviewer in his attempt to examine and evaluate Vogel’s dog- 
matical method. The author announces that he will present Christology 
under the over-all theme: “The Word was made flesh,” in four chapters: 
1) The twofold name “Christ-Jesus”; 2) the theanthropic person; 3) the 
Redeemer’s unique and predestined way as revealed in His name and 
person; 4) the Redeemer’s work, including also our acceptance of His 
person, way, and work. We assume that the last point is an adequate 
summary of Vogel’s sentence: “Dieser Weg will in der Erkenntnis wirklich 
nachgegangen sein, . . . und zwar auf dem Grund der Gottestatsache, dass 
Person in der Menschwerdung Gottes wirklich [eine Person} werden 
{musste], dieser Weg wirklich gegangen und dieses Werk wirklich voll- 
bracht werden musste. In dem Ineinander handelt es sich um ein Mitein- 
ander, dem dann in der Erkenntnis ein Nacheinander entspricht, so zwar, 
dass wir in der Erkenntnis der Person, des Weges und des Werkes dasselbe 
wieder auszusagen haben. . . um das es in der Exegese des Namens Jesu 
Christi ging.” (P. 78.) The first volume comprises about one third of the 
material announced in the outline. The first chapter is devoted to the two- 
fold name Christ and Jesus, the name Christ as the Old Testament witness 
to the Messiah’s deity and humanity (especially p. 63), and the name Jesus 
as the “expressible” name of God and also the summary of Christ’s person 
and work. Chapter two is devoted to the person of Christ, but in the first 
volume Vogel does not get beyond the question: Cur Deus homo? The 
discussion is opened with a beautiful exposition of John’s prologue (pp. 
100-164). On this exegetical basis he presents the arguments why the 
Mediator must be true man. The true deity of Christ will be presented in 
the next volume. He distinguishes between the real (wirkliche) and the 
true (wabre) humanity. The former denotes that Christ as man really 
experienced all the sorrows to which He was subject. The second seems 
to border on a strange idealism. Christ becomes the “second Adam,” not by 
His theanthropic work, but by the assumption of our nature. If we under- 
stand Vogel correctly, he envisions Christ as a sort of ideal man, a repre- 
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sentative of the human race, the “reconstructed” man (der wiederhergestell- 
te Mensch), who will become not by a Bultmanlike process of demytholo- 
gizing—but really and eschatologically—the future perfected man 
(p. 453). We have here a peculiar combination and fusion of Christology 
and anthropology. 

Vogel’s method is exegetical and kerygmatic. Ecce Homo! is his motto 
throughout the volume. There is none of the liberal Leben-Jesu-Forschung, 
none of the “high Christology” of Dialectical theology, none of the entmy- 
thologisierte Christ of the Bultman school. Vogel’s Christology is in a real 
sense a commentary of 2 Cor.5:19. In his opinion all theology is Christ- 
ology, that is, soteriology. He quotes approvingly Gerhard: Biblia ita 
legenda esse, ac si sanguine Christi essent scripta (p. 30), and Luther: 
“Also ist das Alte Testament ein Testamentbrief Christi, welchen er nach 
seinem Tod hat aufgetan und lassen durchs Evangelium lesen und ueberall 
verkuendigen” (p. 43). Vogel takes the incarnation seriously, because he 
takes sin, death, the wrath of God, earnestly. We used Vogel’s chapter on 
Christ’s vicarious death (pp. 272 ff.) as the basis for our Brief Study 
“Christ’s Death the End of Our Dying” in last year’s February issue of this 
journal. Vogel moves in genuine Lutheran theology when he evaluates and 
presents the work of soteriology in terms of Christ's twofold obedience 
(pp. 304-309). There is much more that can be said in praise of Vogel’s 
Christologie. 

However, we are certain that American Lutheran theologians will not be 
attracted to Vogel, partly because of the stylistic problems, and partly be- 
cause of a peculiar type of paradox which is foreign to our thinking. The 
American theologian becomes weary when he is compelled to re-read 
sections because he constantly loses track of the author’s line of thought. 
Almost every page contains a sentence which could be simplified and made 
much more intelligible. More serious, it seems, is the fact that Vogel be- 
comes involved in a series of problematics, which in turn he attempts to 
solve by a paradoxical method more or less his own. A good example is the 
following: “Wir fragten nach dem Grund der Menschwerdung Gottes . . . 
und erkannten die Grundlosigkeit des goettlichen Erbarmens in den ewigen 
Tiefen Seines Heilsratschlusses als den absoluten Grund der Menschwer- 
dung Gottes, in dem allein wir jenen relativen Grund in der Bezogenheit 
auf unser Elend erkannten” (p. 164). Another example is the section deal- 
ing with “the unity of truth in the reconciliation of the paradox” (pp. 192- 
217), where he proposes and discusses twenty paradox statements, such as 
“Der Widerspruch des Menschen gegen Gott wird in der Selbstauslieferung 
Gottes an den Todesfluch des Widerspruches versoehnt und zugedeckt, 
indem er aufgedeckt und gerichtet wird” (p .194). A second criticism is 
that, restricting himself to the exegetical method, Vogel does not do full 
justice to the patent fact that each New Testament author has a specific 
interest and purpose in presenting his Christology, so that, for example, the 
emphasis in the Johannine Christology differs from that of the Pauline or 
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the Petrine. Vogel restricts himself almost exclusively to the Johannine 
emphasis. Thus some of the beautiful facets of New Testament Christology 
do not receive attention. In spite of its shortcomings, the “scholastic” 
method of Lutheran Orthodoxy synthesizes all the facets and brings them 
into a beautiful unit. Our chief censure is that in our opinion a basic theo- 
logical fallacy runs through Vogel’s Christology, namely, his premise that 
all Christology is anthropology. This statement is loaded. It can mean that 
all Christology has but one goal, “that I may be His own and live under 
Him.” But the thesis can also imply a subtle existentialism. Dialectical 
theology maintains that man is not existentially man until in his personal 
encounter with Christ he has gone through the crisis. According to Barth 
there can be no doctrine of man without a doctrine of Christ, and so he 
would say, all Christology is anthropology. But man is man even in his 
eternal separation from God. There is a doctrine of man not only under 
grace, but also under the Law, just as there is a doctrine not only of the lov- 
ing, but also of the “hidden” God. Vogel’s material is so voluminous and 
at times so involved that we were unable to get a perfectly clear picture of 
his position. We quote approvingly the following: “Gerade in Jesus Chris- 
tus wird der Mensch nicht als der Gott erkennende, sondern als der auf das 
abgoettische Abbild seiner Selbst pervertierte Mensch, nicht als der Gott 
suchende, sondern als der Gott fliehende, nicht als der Gott liebende, son- 
dern als der Gott hassende Mensch, als der gefallene und verlorene Mensch 
offenbar.” This is in accord with the statement in our Confessions that the 
Passion of Christ without the pro nobis is Law preaching. (Trigl., p. 955, 
12; Luther, St. Louis, XI:1328.) However, Vogel stresses the Incarnation, 
or, more exactly, the assumption of the human nature, so much that Christ- 
ology is in the process of becoming anthropology. The Lutheran theologians 
of the Orthodox period, especially Gerhard, whom Vogel quotes frequently, 
present the union of the human and the divine natures always as a personal 
union; Vogel, however, seems to envision the union as a real union, a union 
of res, an actual exchange of the deity with the humanity. It seems that 
Vogel actually equates the reconciliation and the new creation. If this is the 
case, then Vogel is very close to Barthian dialectics. It is a basic premise of 
Dialectical theology that paradoxes disappear when a perfect exchange 
takes place between two absolute disparates, in this instance between deity 
and humanity (pp. 406 ff.). Does Vogel actually wish to say that the re- 
conciliation is the “reconstruction of humanity”? This is dangerous specula- 
tion and when consistently followed will lead to universalism and will ul- 
timately overthrow the very foundation of our faith. Before rendering final 
judgment we must await Vogel’s further publication. F, E. MAYER 


REALITIES IN THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION. By Walton Harlowe Greever. 
120 pages, 544X734. Copyrighted 1951-by the author. $1.00. 
This little book is the confession of faith of a man who can look back 
upon more than eighty years of God's tender mercy and is now looking 
forward to the beatific vision of Him whose salvation his eyes have seen. 
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In the introduction Dr. Franklin Clark Fry says of the author: “Dr. Wal- ~ 
ton H. Greever is the man above all others whom the United Lutheran q 
Church in America delights to honor. Dr. Greever is held in affection 7 
as the wise Secretary of the Church from the beginning of 1933 to the © 
end of 1946. Editor, professor, pastor, constructive visionary, theologian — | 
he has been all of them. But above all, theologian!” Some of the realities © 
in the Christian religion which Dr. Greever considers basic to faith are © 
the following: God, the inspiration of the Scriptures, the incarnation of | 
the Son of God, the grace of God, atonement for sin, resurrection, eternal 7 
life, regeneration, repentance, faith, sanctification, and blessedness. Dr. 
Greever appreciates the importance of doctrine and does not hesitate to © 
say so. To quote: “The saddest thing in the life of the Church today is ~ 
not its organizational divisions, but its creedal differences and its creedless : 
digressions.” L. W. Sprrz 
BOOKS RECEIVED 


From Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo.: 
SAMPLE PACKET OF CONCORDIA SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON MATE- — 
RIALS. $1.00 net. Contents: The Sunday School Teacher (lower and ~ 
upper divisions); Bible Lessons for Beginners, Primary, Junior, Inter- 
mediate, Senior; Concordia Bible Student; The Bible Student; The Adult 
Bible Class; Parish Education; Bible Leaflet Folder; Teaching Pictures: — 
Beginner and Primary; Tiny Tots; Child’s Companion; Young World; ~ 
Bible Stories in Pictures; Nursery Department Catalog. 4 
GENERAL FAMILY PACKET (a Service Package for the Pastor and © 
Church Worker): (A) General Guidance for the Worker; (B) Helping © 
Families; (C) Marriage; (D) Family Worship; (E) Parenthood; ranging © 
in prices from 5 cents to 25 cents each pamphlet or tract. 
From Philosophical Library, New York: : 
MARRIAGE AND THE JEWISH TRADITION. Toward a Modern Philos- © 
ophy of Family Living. Edited by Stanley R. Brav. 218 pages, 534X854. | 
$3.75. 4 
From Henry Schuman, New York: 4 
GREAT CATHOLIC FESTIVALS. By James L. Monks. 110 pages, — 
514X834. $2.50. 
From McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York: J 
“A MAN CALLED PETER.” By Catherine Marshall. 354 pages, 9X6. «| 
$3.50. \ 
This is a biography of the Reverend Peter Marshall, Presbyterian minister | 
and Chaplain of the United States Senate. It is written by his wife. A well-— 
written book, which provides pleasant reading. : 
THE CASE AGAINST NEO-ORTHODOXY. By Chester E. Tulga. Conserva- 
tive Baptist Fellowship, Chicago, Ill., 1951. 64 pages, 434 x6%. 
25 cents. 
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